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LUCCHESE' 

BOOTMAKER 



DISCOVER THE WORLD OF LUCCHESE 

LUCCHESE.COM 

AUSTIN DALLAS EL PASO FRISCO HOUSTON NASHVILLE SAN ANTONIO SANTA FE 
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(800) 823- 8340 • www.bohlinmade.com 





LET PART OF YOUR 

=LEGACY= 

BE A HIGH-QUALITY CONCRETE FENCE 


fTo 


For most of us, ranching is a pursuit of passion, a quality 
endeavor, it is in our DNA. 



When we pass a property to future generations, we want 
everything we built to stand strong for them. Such is a 
Superior Concrete fence. It does just that. It allows us to 
pass forward our personal integrity to the next generation. 
So what we built for them will pass the test of time. 



See it. Touch it. Experience it. 

Visit ConcreteFence.com to learn more, or call (800) 942-9255. 



(817)386-5412 > SALES@READJEWELERS.COM - 2916 CROCKETT STREET, FORT WORTH, TX 76107 

WWW.READJEWELERS.COM 
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THE CORRAL BOOTS 


WEDDINGS 

COLLECTION 


These boots are handcrafted and hand-painted 
one at a time. / 

Establishing a new western aesthetic: 

Romantic, eclectic & progressive. Re-defining 
the standard, and intersection points of western 
fashion and nigh performance boots. 


The pictures from this “advertising” were took 
at real weddings with real brides and grooms; 

hi collaboration with Taylor Brooke Photography. 
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Jewelry by 

Adam Pierro 

Necklace, Earrings & Concho Belt 
#8 Turquoise & Sterling Silver 


61 Old Santa Fe Trail, Santa Fe, NM 87501 505.983.9241 maloufontheplaza.com Online Shopping Available 






















Worldwide shipping available. 


www.Brumbaughs.com 


11651 West Freeway at Linkerest I Fort Worth I 817.244.9377 











































Bonhams 

AUCTIONEERS SINCE 1793 



The L.D. “Brink” Brinkman Collection 

Los Angeles | February 8, 2019 


LIVE AUCTION 
Los Angeles 

February 8, 2019 

ONLINE AUCTION 

February 8-15, 2019 


TRAVELING EXHIBITION 
Scottsdale 

January 15-17, 2019 

Dallas 

January 24, 2019 

Los Angeles 

February 2-8, 2019 


INQUIRIES 

Scot Levitt 

+1 (323) 436 5425 

brinkmancollection@bonhams.com 

bonhams.com/brinkmancollection 


EANGER IRVING COUSE 
(1866-1936) 

Pictographs 
oil on canvas 
20 x 36in 
Painted in 1934 

$120,000-160,000 


© 2018 Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. All rights reserved. Bond No. 57BSBGL0808 
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PINTORANCH.COM 
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C&l S14TH ANNUAL 
PHOTO CONTEST 


Our readers turn their lenses on 
stunning scenery, unforgettable 
characters, and our four-legged 
friends in the West. 


64 FESTS OF THE WEST 

Not much planning is needed 
when you book your travel 
around a festival. We’ve got 
info on the greatest ones on 
deck for this year. 

86 KASEBIER & CAMERON 

Around the turn of the 20th 
century, two women with 
cameras captured life in 
transition on the frontier. 

90 PAMELA J. PETERS 

This photographer’s portraits 
of Native Americans reflect 
the push and pull between 
tradition and modernity. 


94 SCOTT SLUSHER 

One of the West’s preeminent 
cowboy photographers has an 
easy approach, but his shots 
don’t lack intensity. 

98 CHRISTOPHER 
CARDOZO 

He has devoted a career to 
preserving the work of Edward 
S. Curtis, but that hasn’t 
hindered his own photography. 

104 RODEO DOWN IN 
H-TOWN 

The Houston Livestock Show 
and Rodeo is one of the largest 
Western events in the nation, and 
bucking is only the beginning. 


110 INSPIRATION POINT 

Kids who’ve survived cancer 
revel in the majestic West 
when they travel to Wyoming 
with the Children’s Grand 
Adventure. 


ON THE COVER 

Music fans will know the name of 
the photographer behind our striking 
photo-issue cover shot, “White Twins 
of Mustang Monument”: It was taken 
at a wild horse sanctuary by Ronnie 
Dunn, one half of the hit-making 
duo Brooks & Dunn* The budding 
photographer focuses on rodeo and 
the great outdoors* Search “Dunn 
Shoots” at cowboysindiansxom to 
see his previous photo essay about 
Cheyenne Frontier Days* 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: GRAND CHAMPION BY DANNY NESTOR 
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September 5-8, 2019 

SNOW KING CENTER 
JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 





CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: BELTSHAZZAR JEWELS, ALEXIS DRAKE, LLC, 
BELLE COSE, HARKER DESIGN, KIBLER & KIRCH, EXHIBIT + SALE FLOOR 
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2 7TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE J 2 0 1 9 


TICKETS 

WesternDesignConference.com 

OPENING PREVIEW PARTY 
RUNWAY FASHION SHOW 
DESIGNER SHOW HOUSE 
LIVE AUCTION 
3-DAY EXHIBIT + SALE 

Over $ 20,000 in awards 



49 ART GALLERY 

Painter Bill Anton’s Under the Spell of the 
West, artist Jeremy Winborg’s Native 
portraits, and more worthwhile art 
happenings. 

116 WESTERN WEEKEND 

Noted actor William Devane offers an 
inspired tour of his happy place and 
home, Palm Springs, California. 

122 WESTERN GOURMET 

A look at the dining options at Grand 
Canyon National Park that are etched 
in the areas history. 

126 FILM 

Director Ty Roberts’ The Iron Orchard 
turns a story about mid-20th-century 
Texas oilmen into an indie western. 

130 MEDIA ROUNDUP 

Checking in with Cheyenne and 
Arapaho author Tommy Orange, 
plus a new book of historic Sioux 
photographs. 


22 Contributors 
24 Editor’s Note 
26 Letters 
28 Open Range 
36 Western Storefront 
38 On the Horizon 
42 Society 
46 Happy Trails 
58 Home Interiors 
138 Cowboy Corner 
140 Showtime 
144 Live From 
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Horses /n The Wind Pendanf 


Sen Nrgbfhorse Compbeff 


JEWELRY CREATED BY BEN NIGHTHORSE 



828 Main Avenue 
Durango, CO 81301 
970.247.3555 


125 W. Palace Avenue 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505.501.6555 


www.SorrelSky.com 


















GET ALL YOUR X’S 
IN TEXAS 

Custom Handmade Felt Hats 
10X | 20X | SOX 1100X 



WEAR IT LIKE YOU 
MEAN IT 

Find a Unique Style 
Shaped to Fit You & Only You 

800 . 976.7818 

CATALENAHATS.COM 



Home & Ranch 

Visit our website every week for the best of Western 
real estate, including photos of hot properties and 
beautiful land on the market, design tips for home 
decor, and fresh listings from our real estate partner 
Lands of America. 

Taste of the West Newsletter 

Food and drink editor Jose R. Ralat offers a 
monthly email missive rounding up the greatest 
dishes, drinks, culinary travel experiences, and 
recipes across the West. Sign up at the bottom of 
any food story at cowboysindians.com. 

C&I Movie Awards 

To celebrate and encourage the current renaissance 
of westerns — and to honor films, filmmakers, 
and film stars of special interest to C&I 
readers — were presenting the second annual 
edition of the C&I Movie Awards. Or as we like to 
call them: The Cowboys. Vote at cowboysindians. 
com and we’ll reveal the winners February 
22—the kickoff day for Oscars weekend. 


@ CI_Magazine 



@ cowboysindians 

© 

@ cowboysindians 

V 

LSi 

@ cowboysindiansmagazine 


Shop C&I Goodies 

Represent your favorite magazine with 
some of the merchandise available at 
cowboysindians.com/shop, including 
coffee mugs, T-shirts, kitchenware, 
barware, back issues, decor pieces, and more. 
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AUSTIN JACKET 

shoes horses and makes coffee runs 


Perfect for chilly mornings, whether in the stables or waiting 
for the windshield to defrost. Crafted with 15 oz. Legacy 
Lite Melton Wool, premium taffeta lining, storm collar front, 
side entry pockets, oversized chest pockets, solid brass snaps, 
western yoke back, and proudly Made in USA. 


OUTFITTER ® 


schaeferoutfitter.com 800.426.2074 


For Land. For Life. 





















VINTAGE BOHO 



Have a bag sitting around you don’t use anymore? 

Send it in for a Vintage Boho makeover! Our modifications can help repair or hide 
damage, age and we often make adjustments to the straps which make your bag 

more comfortable and practical to wear! 

We also take Custom orders. Contact us for more details! 

www.vintagebohobags.com 

805 - 710-3762 
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Contributors 


WE ASKED OUR CONTRIBUTORS TO DESCRIBE AN EXPERIENCE 
THAT HAS SHAPED THEIR VISION OF THE WEST 


Chuck Thompson, “Bill Anton” 
(page 49), “Pamela J. Peters” (page 

90), “Scott Slusher” (page 94), 

“Christoper Cardozo” (page 98) 

In October I had 

to drive from L.A. 

to Sacramento. I 
had a few days, so 
instead of going up 
Interstate 5, I hit the eastern side 
of the Sierras. On successive nights, 
I camped in Joshua Tree National 
Park, North Lake near Bishop, and 
Yosemite National Park. None of 
this was planned; it wasn’t a big vaca¬ 
tion. I did it all on a whim and it was 
easy. I’m always happy to be reminded 
how open and accessible this incredi¬ 
ble territory remains. 


Jordan Rane, “Fests of the West” 
(page 64) 

All robust festival 
calendars aside, the 
American West is 
saturated with so 
much rugged, endur¬ 
ing beauty that it can be easy to 
forget just how fragile it all is. As I 
write this, a 47 percent-contained 

wildfire tearing through Los Angeles 
and Ventura counties has already 

consumed 100,000 acres from Simi 
Valley to the spectacular Malibu coast 
over the last few days—just like that. 
There’s so much to celebrate and trea¬ 
sure in our incredible backyards, and 
just as much to protect and never take 
for granted. 


Michele Powers Glaze, “Jeremy 
Winborg” (page 52) 

Being a historical 
researcher myself, I 
identified with schol¬ 
ar Donna M. Lucey’s 
discovery of Evelyn 
Cameron’s negatives, original prints, 
letters, and diaries in a Montana base¬ 
ment. I spent many an afternoon in 1990 
searching through decaying boxes in 
cobweb-filled garages in Denton, 
Texas, looking for information on 
Quakertown, the once-vibrant African 
American community politically moved 
in 1922 to make way for a park. What I 
found, and the wonderful elderly former 
residents and their descendants I met, 
shaped my vision of the West forever. 


Lance Nixon, “The Historic Frontier 
Photography of Kasebier and 
Cameron” (page 86) 

I’ve loved Evelyn 
Cameron’s photo¬ 
graphs ever since I 
read Donna Lucey’s 
book about this east¬ 


ern Montana photographer. I love it 
that Cameron contradicts a powerful, 
enduring stereotype of the West— 
that women aren’t a good fit for the 
Great Plains. Cameron’s art confirms 
what is true — this part of the West is 
austere — while dismantling the ster¬ 
eotype. So many of the Montana 
women in Cameron’s photographs 
are happy to be there. Cameron cap¬ 
tured their spirit. 


ONLY ONE 
SOULMATE 

TOTALLY UO-tf 


store.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


Oklahoma's 
Largest Selection 
of Authentic Native 
American Jewelry 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM. 

The Museum Store 
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NOTE 



Share And Share And Like 

By Hunter Hank 


I-1 VERY FEW WEEKS I FIND IN MY EMAIL 

inbox a palate-cleansing surprise. Among 
all the “action items” and “quick ques- 

I-1 tions” and meeting invitations, I see the 

name “Jim Dannenberg” and click on the message as 
fast as I can. 

Jim is a Wyoming-based writer who has contributed 
to our pages, but, just as important, hes also a longtime 
friend of C&I who enjoys sharing stunning views from 
his back deck and beyond. Taken with his phone, his 
photos can be as evocative as many of the ones we use in 
our travel features, thanks in part to Mother Nature and 
Jims eye for her persistent beauty. But he’s not sending 
them for publication or even a social media share. He’s 
sending them because he wants to share the glory of the 
West and brighten our days. 

There are similar dispatches from many of our other 
contributors and readers. I get frequent letters from a 
“bloke” I refer to as my Australian pen pal. Marcus is 
an enthusiastic C&I fan (the best kind!) and equestrian 
from Queensland. Much of the time he is simply shoot¬ 
ing the breeze with me or noting what he especially liked 
about the most recent issue. But occasionally hell include 


snapshots of himself riding horses, hanging with the 
friends whoVe been on trail rides with him, pursuing the 
same kinds of things his American West counterparts 
do. The magic of images strengthens the connection. 

Our annual photography issue gives us a chance to 
convey that magic—the feeling we get when we open 
shots from Jim, Marcus, and anyone else who generous¬ 
ly lets us in on the view through their lens. Every year 
we gain a greater understanding of the folks who look 
to C&I for entertainment and inspiration. 

Complementing this years crop of winning photos 
(page 72) are insightful looks at the work of some of our 
favorite professional photographers, from the historic 
Native portraits of Gertrude Kasebier (page 86) to the 
contemporary cowboy shots of Scott Slusher (page 94). 

If reading through this issue makes you want to 
grab your phone or camera to start shooting your own 
Western experiences, Id encourage you to send your shots 
our way. I hold the keys to the magazines fast-growing 
Instagram account (@cowboysindiansmagazine), and I’m 
always intrigued by what our readers’ lenses capture. Just 
like Jim Dannenberg’s emails, your visions of the West 
enrich our own. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: MARK TAYLOR CUNNINGHAM/SHUTTERSTOCK.COM 










JOHN WAYNE: 
WESTERN ICON 

Masterpiece Wall Decor 

A STANDOUT TRIBUTE TO 
THE COWBOY’S COWBOY 


THE DUKE 
TRAVELED LIGHT... 

But he traveled right. You can see 
this in the John Wayne: Western Icon 
masterpiece wall decor. This remarkable 
replica is a triumph of artisan hand¬ 
crafting available only from The Bradford 
Exchange. The closer you look, the 
more detail you’ll discover in this boldly 
dimensional, intricately sculpted and 
hand-painted piece. A hand-applied, 
full-color replica complete with a signed 
image of John Wayne looks you straight 
in the eye. The rustic wooden background 
of this impressively-sized, 26 -inch high 
presentation arrives ready to hang. 

Strictly Limited Edition—Order Now! 

Widespread demand is expected for this 
exclusive presentation, limited to just 
295 crafting days. Make it yours in four 
installments of $39.99 for a total of $159.99*, 
backed by our unconditional, 365-day money- 
back guarantee. You need send no money 
now. Return the Reservation Application today! 

*For information on sales tax you may owe to your state, 
go to bradfordexchange.com/use-tax 

To Order, Call Toll-Free 

1 - 800 - 323-5577 

Phone orders mention offer code: 

01-29452-001-E51501 

Or shop online at 
www.bradfordexchange.com 


OVER 

TWO 

FEET 

HIGH! 


*Plus a total of $19.99 shipping and service, plus sales 
tax; see bradfordexchange.com. Allow 4-8 weeks for 
shipment. All sales are subject to product availability 
and order acceptance. 


Shown much smaller 
than actual size of 
26" H x 10" W x 2%" D. 
Hanging device 
included. 





































LETTERS 



350 Aircraft - 6 Indoor Hangars - Exclusive Tours Of The “Boneyard” 



1-10 to Exit 267 - 6000 East Valencia Road, Tucson, Arizona ■ 520 574 0462 


CLASSIC 

ROCK 



On the Trail of Quality 

HIGHPLAmSJEWELRY.COM 



Postcards From The Trail 

Nothing special; I just enjoy your magazine and am saying 
thank you. I am sharing a little of my life as an old cowboy, 
farmer, and chuck wagon cook. The pictures are from me 
and an old high school buddy—we get together and travel 
the Western cattle trail. So far weve got 600 miles. 

—David Pabst, Colby\ Kansas 


AVery C&I Vacation 

I received my copy of C&I with the article “Native Nations 
Now” [Art Gallery, October 2018]. My wife and I had 
already planned a trip to South Dakota and Wyoming, so we 
added the Buffalo Bill Center of the West to our itinerary. 
Well, we stopped for the Native Nations Now exhibit, which 
was excellent and worth the trip in and of itself, but we were 
totally impressed by the center and the five museums inside. 
I would highly recommend to anyone traveling in that area 
to stop and spend at least a day. 

Secondly, one of your advertisers, Greeley Hat Works in 
Greeley, Colorado, caught my interest. So as a side trip, we 
stopped out of curiosity. We were greeted warmly by every¬ 
one. When we mentioned we were from Georgia and saw 
their ad in C&I, they gave us a personal tour of their custom 
hat operation. The owner even signed their ad in my copy of 
the magazine. It was totally delightful. 

So where is this leading? I just want to say thank you! 
Your timely articles and one of your advertisers made our 
vacation extra special. — Kenneth Zorn 

CAP s Friends Online 

Our readers on Facebook (1 @cowboysindians r) shared their thoughts about 
the November/December 2018 issue, featuring a special celebration of 
George Strait’s music. 

As if the Christmas issue weren’t enough, we get George too. 

— Deb Rhoad Failer 

My copy came in the post yesterday. I had been reading 
snippets online for a couple of years but wasn’t sure I could 
subscribe from England. So glad I signed up for it. 

— Jacqueline Kristianssen 

Write us at letters@cowboysindians.com. 
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4111 W. RENO AVENUE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73107 
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Wholesale opportunities available 
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WESTERN MULE 

The mule was given new life when 
Gucci debuted its popular fur-lined 
backless loafer in 2015, and for several 
seasons now, weve seen it stand strong 
as a popular trend in footwear. But the 
mule really hit its stride last spring, 
becoming more prevelant than ever 
across collections, and Old Gringo has 
taken note. A brand known for having 
a finger on the pulse of contemporary 
fashion, Old Gringo has reimagined the 
mule from a Western frame of mind, 
introducing new backless booties like 
the Amber ($349). oldgringoboots.com 


ETKIE FROM CIMARRON 

Etkie bracelets are designed to 
empower women—those who wear 
them and those who make them. 

“The word etkie translates to mean 
impact in Turkish,” says the label’s 
founder, Sydney Alfonso. “I started 
working with a women’s cooperative 
in Istanbul assisting artisans in 
creating a profitable platform for their 
handmade jewelry. The intent was to 
elevate their profit from meager sales 
to a reliable living wage. Returning 
to New Mexico, I launched Etkie 

with the same passion.” Not only 
does the brand allow Navajo 
Nation headers to earn a decent 
living through their work, it 
brings buyers contemporary designs 
like the Astrid ($625) and Drew 
Nickle cuffs ($215), inspired by 
starry winter nights, and the Heritage 
collection’s Cactus cuff ($245)—all 
handmade with glass seed beads. 
cimarronrivercompany.com 


WESTERN ALOHA 

Western Aloha brings cultures together 
in its original line of versatile apparel 
and accessories. Celebrating the “aloha 
lifestyle,” the Hawaii-based company 
pays tribute to traditional Westernwear, 
Hawaiian horse culture, and various 
regional art forms in designs like the 
Kohala, a long-sleeve shirt with white 
pearl snaps, Western yokes, and a 
narrative print. Depicting mountain 
peaks and swirling waves, it draws 
inspiration from traditional Japanese 
katazome textile designs and 
tells the story of Kohala, 
the birthplace of the 
Hawaiian cowboy, known 
as a paniolo ($160). 
westernaloha.com 
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CORIZ 

COLLECTION 

Santa Domingo Pueblo artist Nestoria 
Coriz began learning all facets of 
heishi beadwork and stonework from 
her paternal grandparents, Santiago 
and Trinidad Pena, at the age of 6. 

By the time she was a teenager, she 
was working alonsgide her father, 

Lupe Pena, in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Now, a master of her craft, 
Coriz’s is revered among contemporary 
Native art connoisseurs for her 
unique design and construction. Just 
down the road from her hometown 
in Red River, New Mexico, you’ll 
find a collection of the artist’s latest 
and best work at the Jewelry Lady 
Red River—including, among the 
new arrivals, these colorful stone 
and shell inlay earrings ($150). 
jewelyladyredriver.com 


PHOTO © BOB WADE.COM 




TREASURED 
TROPHY 

“When I was 6, my Aunt Sylvia 
let me borrow her turquoise 
ring,” J.J. Wooten recalls. “It was 
a Sleeping Beauty nugget set in 
a floral pattern, something very 
common from the 1970s, [but] 
in that moment, I was the owner 
of the most beautiful thing in the 
entire world!” It was the beginning 
of a lifelong love affair with 
turquoise. Today, Wooten not only 
continues to collect Native 
American jewelry, she shares 
the wealth through her onine 
boutique, Hippie Cowgirl 
Couture, where you can shop 
all of her latest finds. And they 
aren’t all decked out in turquoise. 
Wooten’s favorites include 
everything one-of-a-kind, like this 
Rodeo Buckle concho made with 
vintage trophy buckles ($895). 
hippiecowgirlcouture.com 


SILK STATEMENT 

Jodi Hendrickson founded 
Fringe Scarves to help fellow cowgirls 
“take your basic outfit and go beyond 
comfortable—make it edgier and more 
fun,” she says. She also believes good 
accessories should befit all occasions 
and seasons. “All of our scarves are 
100 percent silk so they are all-natural, 
breathable, and warm in the winter 
and cool enough for a warm day,” 
Hendrickson says. “They are made to 
be worn to a formal event, the yoga 
studio, to a concert, your kid’s baseball 
game, the arena, the board room, 
or for a morning run or hike.” 

Our favorite of her silky chic 
designs is the Big Concho 
scarf ($79). It’s perfect 
for when your 
outfit needs a 
statement piece 
but you don’t 
want to carry 
the weight of 
an oversize 
necklace, 
fringescarves. 
com 
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FAMILY TRADITION 

Born in Gallup, New Mexico, 

Navajo silversmith Darryl 
Becenti learned the trade from 
his brothers-in-law, and he 
couldn’t have asked for better 
teachers. Watching the award¬ 
winning artists Leroy and David 
Reeves at work, Becenti too mastered the 
craft and has gone on to make a name 
for himself among collectors and 
galleries. His work, just like that of his 
expansive family (which also includes 
such recognizable names as Sunshine 
Reeves and Andy Cadman), is now highly 
prized for its hand-stampwork, repousse work, thick gauges 
of silver, and quality stones. This one-of-a-kind piece from 
Two Grey Hills Gallery pairs a stamped sterling silver 
pendant featuring a large Royston turquoise cabochon and 
bright orange spiny oyster shell insets with a five-strand 
bead necklace of spiny oyster, turquoise, and Navajo pearls 
($4,995). fineindianart.com 



KURTMEN 
COLLABORATION 

Two of the West’s best 
in accessories have come 
together in colorful 
unity. KurtMen Designs, 
known for its leather 
goods styled with bold 
beadwork and long 
fringe, and XOXO 
Art & Company, 
known for its 
whimsical jewelry and 
tees fashioned with hand- 
painted artwork and Swarovksi crystals, have teamed up to 
create a new line of artistically over-the-top handbags. The 
exclusive XOXO Art by KurtMen collection pairs brightly 
dyed leathers and contrast stitching with XOXO’s original 
hand-painted art. Among the first releases, the Siesta traveler 
bag is printed with a painting of a vaquero asleep by the 
shade of a saguaro ($478). facebook.com/kurtmeninc 


AGAVE BLUE BOOTS 



Zoe Kennedy fell in love with cowgirl boots as a teenager. 

“My dad thought it was just a phase I was going through,” she 
says. “But here I am now in my 40s, and still wearing my boots 
with dresses!” She’s also now the owner of an Australian boot 
boutique—in Eumundi, Queensland, where she stocks the latest 
from Old Gringo, Double D Ranch, Liberty Black, and Junk 
Gypsy—and is even producing designs of her own. As part of 
the Caborca family, Agave Blue boots are handmade by the best 
in business. “There’s a little bit of freedom in rocking a gorgeous 
pair of boots you know have been handcrafted by an artisan from 
Mexico,” Kennedy says, “a master craftsperson that embellished the 
boots you’re wearing with embroidery, beads, studs, hand-tooling, 
and a variety of other techniques so you can wear a piece of art.” 
Among the premier artworks of her 
private collection is the Olayda 
boot, a tribute to quintessential 
Mexican embroidery that comes 
in three colors: tan, brown, and, 
our favorite, aqua—or as we like 
to call it, agave blue ($399). 
agaveblue.com.au 


DINE DIAMOND 


As a young girl, Alice Lister would watch with intrigue 
as her brother-in-law, Charles Singer, an award-winning 
Navajo silversmith, created his works, gaining an 
appreciaion for the intricate detail and craftsmanship. She 
also developed an affinity for bright and big statement 
pieces and would often spend time going through her 
mother’s large collection of colorful accessories. Lister 
likes to think back to that collection when she designs 
her contemporary pieces, combining the inspiration she 
draws from it with that she finds in other art forms. 

An adept quilter as well, she often brings Navajo textile 
designs to her work, as in this colorful 
cuff. A true exemplification of 
Lister’s aesthetic, this oversize 
sterling silver cuff depicts a 
traditional diamond rug 
pattern with various stones 
and shell ($3,000). 
castlegap j ewelry.com 
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FOUND MY ANIMAL 

Bethany Obrecht and Anna Conway are best friends and business partners whoVe spent 
more than a decade saving dogs throughout the country from being euthanized in shelters, 
and it all started with a chance encounter while out for a walk. Obrecht and Conway crossed 
paths while walking their dogs and got to talking when the pups—both Chihuahua rescues and 
both, it turned out, named Walter—took interest in one another. Their meeting seemed serendipitous, 
and after becoming fast friends, they came up with the idea for Found My Animal, a line of handmade 
leashes and pet accessories to support and promote animal rescue. 

While Conway is no longer directly involved with the business, the founders’ friendship remains strong, 
as does their company’s commitment to its mission. “Found My Animal promotes animal adoption 
in a very direct way,” says Courtney Rendinario, director of sales. “Let your pet wear your values. By 
encouraging rescue over purchase, we support animal welfare by asking pets and their owners to help 
deliver our simple, important message. We also fund a vehicle that a rescue group uses monthly to pull 
dogs from kill shelters and puppy mill s in the South and drive them up north for 
second chance at life.” In addition, the company also uses social media for the cause, 
raising awareness through its community of supporters and promoting animals who 
need homes in online posts. 

Helping save lives, one pup at a time, Found My Animal’s collection includes 
colorful collars, beds, and up-cycled bandannas ($20 each). But the most popular 
piece is its signature leash (from $54). Handcrafted with marine-grade rope, brass 
hardware, and waxed canvas, it’s hand-spliced and whipped to withstand hundreds of 
pounds of pull and features an individually numbered stamped tag that, Rendinario 
says, “reminds [you] of the uniqueness of [your] animal, and allows us to keep 
track of the number of animals we have helped so far.” foundmyanimal.com 



THE BOOT JACK COLLECTION 

BY CHUCK’S WOODBARN 
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or more styles and information go to 
WWW.BOOTJACKS.COM 
WWW.CHUCKSWOODBARN.COM 

308 - 692-3119 
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ANCIENT HEIRLOOMS 

“I got into jewelry through a love of 
gemstones,” says Nevin Shrage, the man 
behind Ancient Roads Jewelry. He was 
so passionate, in fact, that he taught 
himself to cut stones and shape metal, 
spending more than a decade perfecting 
his art Shrage now has an incomparable 
collection of elegant designs that 
combine traditional turquoise and other 

semiprecious 
stones with the 
likes of amethyst, 
opal, and sapphire 
gems. “Living 
in the American 
West, I first 
developed an interest in turquoise with 
all of its different nuances and variations. 
Not too much later, I was on to other 
gemstones,” Shrage says. “To me, it’s all 
about the color.” 

It’s also about tradition and 
timelessness. “All of the gems in my 
jewelry I hand-cut using rudimentary 
tools and methods,” Shrage says. 
“While I strive for perfection, I’m 
also attempting to create something 
of a historical look and feel. Pieces of 
jewelry that you might have seen being 
worn maybe 200 or 2,000 years ago. 
Overall, I like to feel like I’m creating 
something of beauty that people will 
cherish for years to come.” 

His success is evident every piece he 
crafts—from an oversize cuff pairing 
sterling silver with Carico Lake turquoise, 
silica, and I8kt gold ($3,560) to delicate 
dangle earrings inset with small squares 
of Peruvian blue opal ($1,060). ancient- 
roadsjewelry.com 



HIGH DESERT HATS 

Seven years ago, Cate Havstad was offered 
an opportunity to travel the West with 
friend and songwriter Willy Tea Taylor. 
When Taylor asked her to join him on 
tour and help film footage for his music 
documentary, he handed Havstad an old 
flat-top hat, telling her it was her “movie¬ 
making hat.” Her experiences on the 
road left a lasting impression, and upon 
returning home to Santa Cruz, California, 
Havstad decided to embark on a journey 
of her own, one to find what truly 
inspired her. She spent the next year 
exploring the West with her two prized 
possessions in tow: her dog Charlie and 
her “movie-making hat”—until one day 
she returned to her trailer to find her 
beloved topper chewed up. Hoping to 
fix the hat, Havstad began researching 
hatters and the process of hatmaking. 
Her interest was sparked. 

She sought out an apprenticeship with 
a master hatter and moved to Oregon to 
pursue the trade. In the mornings, she 
worked at a barn leading trail rides, and 
in her free time, she learned all she could 
about hatmaking. 

Now, as the founder of Havstad 
Hat Co., she builds and designs all her 
own from her Airstream workshop on 
an organic farm in Madras, Oregon. 

Each is handcrafted from start to finish 
using century-old tools, the finest beaver 
fur felts, and top-quality sheepskin 
leather sweatbands. Havstad’s most 
recent collection, High Desert, reflects 
not only her passion for traditional 
craftsmanship but also her commitment 
to land stewardship as her premiere line 
of plant-dyed hats, a process she has been 
developing for years, havstadhatco.com 


























Shifting Shadows 


40" x 48" Oil 


Bill Anton 

fyfader tike erf tike 

One Man Show • Scottsdale, AZ 

March 7 - 17, 2019 

Show & Sale: March 9th • 5:00-7:00 pm 


For more information on the show please visit ivmv. legacy gallery, com. 
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THE LEGACY GAL LERY 

7178 MAIN STREET • SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 • 480-945-1113 
box 4977 • 75 north cache • jackson, wy 83001 


WWW.LEGACYGALLERY.COM 












Serialized collectable Knife &. 
Hatchet sets available with our 
matching Tippmann Rolling Block in 
35 7, .44, & .45-70 


• 5 3/4" Full Tang Bowie Knife 

• 12 3/S" Field Hatchet 

• Case hardened for unique design 

• Hand fit American Black Walnut 
handles 

• 100% hand stitched Bridle Leather 
sheath 


KNIFE & HATCHET 


TIPPMANN ARMORY 

FOHT WAYNE, INDIANA 
80D-62H498 
TlPPMANNARMORT.COM 









The Watchman’s Warning Oil on Canvas 48"x 36 


R.D. Mitchell 


www.rdmitchellcollection.com 
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TRIBUTE AT THE HOUSTONIAN 

For hundreds of years, the National 
Historic Trail El Camino Real de los 
Tejas, a network of roads that stretched 
through Mexico across the Rio Grande 
and to Texas’ original capital in Louisiana, 
allowed for commerce, the movement of 
troops, population shifts, and cultural 
exchange with indigenous groups, 
Europeans, and Americans. Every road 
met in San Antonio and spread out again 
through modern-day Austin, Central 
Texas, East Texas, and finally what is now 
the Pelican State. 

The El Camino Real de los Tejas 
never cut through Houston, but its 
spirit lives on at Tribute, the newly 
opened restaurant at the Houstonian 
Hotel, Club & Spa, where executive 
chef Neal Cox and his team specialize 
in the cuisines of Mexico, Texas, and 
Louisiana, and their comingling. The 
flags of each entity hang in the kitchen 
as a constant reminder. Cox and 
company define it as Tex-Lex, clueing 
diners into the elevated, upmarket 
regional takes served at Tribute. 

“It’s food from here,’’ Cox says. 

“People in Houston know the 
nuances and what they like about true 
Texas food, Louisiana Creole versus 
Cajun, Tex-Mex, and ingredients 
from south of the border. It’s about 
the quality of the ingredients and, 
more importantly, it’s about taste. 

At Tribute, we will faithfully create 
what we love about the kitchens from 
our neighbors and our backyard. 
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Ours roots are here, and the flavors 
and experiences are established.” Think 
smoky, luscious oxtail paired with fat 
barbecued Gulf shrimp, bacon-wrapped 
quail with a mezcal glaze, and a blue 
corn-masa sope of chile-braised cabrito 
nipping with spice. 

If you’re looking to splurge, reserve 
the 3,500-bottle-strong wine room, 
where you can dine privately hosted 
by Tribute s sommelier and in awe of 
the wine-bottle waterfall, as much an 
objet d’art as organizational display. 

The space is a stunning nook perfect 
for an intimate meal. Meanwhile, the 
main dining room is expansive and 
open, beginning with the private wine 
lockers behind the host stand, panels of 
stamped leather hanging from the center 

of the dining 
room, and the 
chandeliers 
appointed 
with crystals 
individually 
attached to 
the lighting 
fixture. Lining 
the room are 
banquettes 
upholstered 
with custom 
fabric printed 
with the deer 
and trees 

found on the Houstonian property as 
well as the Manor House restaurant. 
Also on the Houstonian grounds, the 
Manor House is the former residence 
of the late President George H.W. 

Bush and First Lady Barbara Bush and 
a splendid spot for breakfast. 

But, back at Tribute, the banquettes 
make for a relaxing station from which 
to pass jalapeno cheese toast, relish an 
entree of snapper papillote with a rich 
side of shrimp and crab fondue, and 
dig into airy churros a la mode with 
zesty, chile-imbued hot chocolate. 
houstonian.com 
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NIGHTofARTISTS 

BriStfE&e W&st§rH Arl Museum 
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Located along the iconic 
San Antonio River Walk, the 
Briscoe Western Art Museum 
proudly presents the 
Night of Artists Exhibition, 
Live Auction & Sale. Featuring 
over 280 works, including 
paintings and sculpture from 

80 of the country’s top Western 
artists, this 18th annual event 
is not to be missed. 

OPENING WEEKEND 
MARCH 29 - 30 

COLLECTORS SUMMIT | 
EXHIBIT PREVIEW | AUCTION 

PUBLIC EXHIBITION & SALE 
MARCH 31 - MAY 5 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

210.299.4499 | BriscoeMuseum.org 



John Coleman, He Who Jumps Over Everyone, 
Bronze, 50” x 38” x 20” 


BRISCOE 

WESTERN ART MUSEUM 
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Copper 


iek Canyon 


INTERIOR DESIGN • WINDOW TREATMENTS * CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 


3953 £♦ 82nd St. // Indianapolis, IN 46240 
317.577.2990 // www.coppercreekcanyon.com 
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3 3RD ANNUAL 




TRAPPINGS OF TEXAS 


Exhibit & Sale of Contemporary 
Western Art & Custom Cowboy Gear 

Opening Weekend April 11-13, 2019 





Sketch for Belt Buckle hy 2019 Premier Artist 
Frank “Buddy”Knight 


For updates on Trappings of Texas 
events, sponsorship packages, 
participating artists, and ticket 
sales, visit us online at 

museumofthebigbend.com 


Museum of the big bend 

Alpine, Texas 


IfT SUL ROSS 

The FRONTIER of IfehU 

MEMBER THi TEiAl STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 






Shop the C&I Store for branded and 
curated items of the West. 
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WWW.COWBOYSINDIANS.COM/SHOP 



Western Storefront 



Best Hat Store 

B ack in his team roping days Keith Mundee always wore an 
American Hat Company hat because “they were making the 
best hat in the world,” he says, “and that’s what I wanted to wear.” 
Today, he’s the president of the company—and he still wears the 
merchandise, which is handmade in Bowie, Texas, according to 
time-honored traditions. Every felt is hand-finished; every straw 
is double-lacquered and -pressed with a hand-cut and -sewn brim. 

The best of the bunch can be found in the historic Stockyards 
of Fort Worth, Texas, at the appropriately named Best Hat Store, 
established by American Hat Company owners Keith and Susan 
Maddox. In early 2018, however, the store took a hit in the form 
of a flood. “There was some construction going on behind our 
building, and when they poured concrete, they clogged a sewer 
drain. We had all this stuff coming back up into the store one 
night after closing,” Mundee says. A temporary closure seemed 
inevitable—but that’s not their style. “We just tore everything up, 
moved stuff from one side to the other, and kept going,” Mundee 
says. In fact, they found a silver lining. “We were always so busy we 
never wanted to take the time to remodel, but this forced it to hap¬ 
pen. We took out walls, added new floors and new counters—it 
was our chance to do everything we always wanted to do.” 

A grand reopening party was scheduled to coincide with the 
annual Red Steagall Cowboy Gathering last October. It became 
the best sales day in the history of American Hat Company. 

What hasn’t changed amid the fresh paint and new fashion 
inventory is the company’s commitment to the classic cowboy. 
“That is our core customer, and we’ll never forsake them,” 
Mundee says. New for this year among the traditional Western 
hats: two versions of American Hat’s famous black felt—in black 
cherry and in midnight blue. “We always say our top three colors 
are black, black, and black,” Mundee says. “Now the guy who 
traditionally buys a black hat has a few more options.” 

Best Hat Store ; 2739 Main St., Fort Worth, Texas, 81 7 .625.6650, best- 
hatstore.com. 
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Western Storefront 



Classic Rodeo Boutique 


A mid the antiques shops on Main Street in Nanton, Alberta— 
population 2,500—the Classic Rodeo boutique spans 3,000 
square feet. Theoretically, you could fit the whole town inside. 

According to owner Audi Roy, the store has always had close 
ties to its community. “We are really lucky to have so many regu¬ 
lar clients here/’ she says. “I also have great customers that I have 
never met, who shop with us onl i ne.” 

Opening a store was never part of Roy’s plans. But when she 
married a professional steer wrestler and started hitting the road 
with him, she noticed that the fashions at the Western stores she 
frequented never suited her style. “I always found myself buying 
pieces at other stores and ‘Western-izing’ them up,” she says. 

During one tour, she began handling the marketing for Pro 
Rodeo Canada and, despite having no previous design experience, 
added her own touches to their T-shirts and sweatshirts—and 
they started selling better than the ones from the experts. “I 
enjoyed doing something for them that was out of the box, and 
eventually that led me to starting Classic Rodeo.” 

She was content to work the trade show and rodeo circuit until 
2005, when her son began playing high school football. That’s 
when Roy began driving him to practice at 7 a.m. and not return¬ 
ing until 10 p.m. She opened a store near the school “so I’d have 
something to do all day!” she says. 

In addition to Roy’s own designs, the boutique features 
women’s fashions from Double D Ranch, Vintage Collection, 
Tasha Polizzi, Joseph Ribkoff, and Papillon, as well as jewelry, 
accessories, and housewares. 

The space used to be a bank (it still has the vault), but the 
atmosphere inside is now a lot less stuffy. “There’s a great energy 
to the place—we have a lot of fun here,” Roy says. That’s espe¬ 
cially true of the monthly Ladies’ Night gatherings, where, well, 
what happens in Nanton stays in Nanton. 

Classic Rodeo Boutique, 2111 20th St., Nanton, Alherta, Canada, 
403.646.2222, classicrodeoboutique.com. —David Hofstede 



& ART AUCTION 



Ruger No. 1 California Highway 
Patrol limited Editian .357 


W.M Davis 
Sculptures & Art 


VIRTUAL LIVE AUCTION 

MARCH 3 • 11AM 


BIDDING OPEN NOW! 

BIDFASTAND1AST.COM 


ENTIRE COLLECTION FROM THE ESTATE OF 
CHARLES WILLIAM LORTZ 

4, FAST LAST 

844-824-3669 

844-U-BID-NOW 
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KEEP JACK FROST AT BAY WITH WARM WOOL AND FUR LAYERS, CRACKLING FIRES, AND HOT COCOA. 
H Mackinaw Cruiser jacket with nine pockets ($395), filson.com E Extra heavy-duty wool saddle blanket ($56, 32 x 64 inches), 
elpasosaddleblanket.com II Shearling-lined scuff slippers ($69), overland.com Rambler stainless steel mug ($24.99, 14 ounces) 
and bottle with double-wall insulation ($49.99, 36 ounces), yeti.com H King Kong leather ottoman in Colonial red (contact for 
pricing), newworldtrading.com 
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ON THE HORIZON 
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WE’VE GOT PASTEL ACCESSORIES FOR HER AND HOME TO TAKE YOU FROM WINTER TO SPRING. 


H Poinsettia porcelain diffuser ($58) and Cacti, Mandala, and Stripes multipurpose bags ($25, set of three); cowboysindians.com/ 
shop 0 Dime Store Cowgirl hat ($159.99), charlie1horsehats.com B Gold and Carico Lake turquoise flower stud earrings ($995), 
santafegoldworks.com Brocade collection Bora Bora knee-high boots ($498), rockwelltharp.com Tracie gold-plated bracelet 
inset with labradorite ($150), christina-greene.com 
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LEGENDARY STYLE 
KISSED BY THE HEAVENS 





Over 7 Carats 
of Genuine 
Blue Mojave 
Turquoise 



Antiqued 
Solid Sterling Silver 
with Native American- 
inspired Pattern 
Around Bezel 



< l > 

Blue Mojave Turquoise Ring 


From its majestic rock formations to the crisp blue skies where America’s first 
people roamed free, the beauty of the southwest has been the source of sacred 
symbols that are uniquely tied to Native American culture. For example, 
it is believed that turquoise is actually a piece of the sky that fell from the 
heavens, offering its people a meaningful connection to the Great Spirit. Now, 
a captivating combination of southwestern fashion and natural beauty forms 
the “Santa Fe Spirit ” Blue Mojave Turquoise Ring, available only from The 
Bradford Exchange. 

Hand-crafted in an Exclusive Design 

This ring captures the beauty of a breathtaking southwestern sky and the 
picturesque landscape of the Santa Fe region that inspired it. Hand-crafted 
with antiqued-finish solid sterling silver, the ring is set with over 7 carats 
of genuine blue Mojave turquoise with bronze veining throughout the oval 
stone. An intricate Native American-inspired pattern surrounds the bezel 


For your convenience call us toll-free at 1-866-768-6517 
Phone orders mention offer code: 01 -27552-001-E51501 Or, shop online at bradfordexchange. COm/27552 


and the sides are sculpted with a stylized sun motif that beautifully recalls 
the spirit of this richly cultured paradise. A truly distinctive treasure, each 
ring is individually hand-made, making it a unique one-of-a-kind creation! 

A Remarkable Value... 

Available for a Limited Time 

Available in women’s whole sizes from 5-12, this ring is an exceptional 
value at just $99*, payable in 4 monthly installments of $24.75 (plus a 
total of $9-98 shipping and service, plus sales tax (see bradfordexchange. 
com). It arrives in a custom presentation case along with a Certificate of 
Authenticity, backed by our unconditional 120-day guarantee. To reserve 
yours, let us hear from you as soon as possible... as this is a limited-time 
offer available only from The Bradford Exchange! 

*For information on sales tax you may owe to your state, go to bradfordexchange.com/use-tax 



Scuplted on 
Sides with Stylized 
Sun Motif 






LIMITED-TIME OFFER-ORDER NOW 


©2019 The Bradford Exchange 
Ol-27552-OOl-BICI 











The rich aroma of quality leather infusing 
Maida's Belts & Buckles is at once undeniable 
and alluring. Follow it and you'll discover an 
in-house workshop where leather craftsmen 
are busy making custom belts out of American 
alligator and lizard, and customers are 
exploring a collection of vintage buckles for 
inspiration. Maida's Belts & Buckles is filled 
with a captivating array of hand-made and 
hand-engraved buckles, buckle sets and many 
fine accessories destined to please a variety of 
discriminating tastes. 


BUCKLE SHOWN: AN EXCLUSIVE MAIDA’S DESIGN. THE SCALLOP 
STERLING SILVER TROPHY BUCKLE IS HAND ENGRAVED WITH 
LONGHORN. TEXAS STAR AND ROSETTE OVERLAYS $1.200 
STRAP SHOWN MAIDA'S CUSTOM FIT AMERICAN ALLIGATOR BELT $415. 
HEIRLOOM QUALITY BUCKLES STARTING AT $360 TO OVER $15,000. 
FINE JEWELRY AND ACCESSORIES FOR LADIES AND GENTS. 




Willie and Lukas Nelson 


verena King-Boxleitner, 
Bruce Boxleitner 
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3 Oth Annual Autry Gala 

n 1988, Hollywood’s original singing cowboy 
founded the Gene Autry Museum of Western 
Heritage. Today, renamed the Autry Museum 
of the American West, the museum carries more than 
500,000 pieces of Western art and artifacts. 

On October 13, 2018, guests gathered at the Los 
Angeles complex to celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
the museums annual Autry Gala. Patrons, including 
celebrities Rachel McAdams and Cody Horn, enjoyed 
cocktails, dinner, and a private concert by Willie and 
Lukas Nelson. 

Overall, the evening raised $1.5 million for the muse¬ 
um. theautry.org 


5727 Westheimer Road at Chimney Rock • Houston. Texas 
VISIT US ONLINE AT MAIDASBELTS.COM OR CALL US AT 1.800.785.6036 


PHOTOGRAPHY: (TOP AND BOTTOM) COURTESY DANIELLE KLEBANOW, (CENTER) COURTESY MARK BEDOR 






















PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY ALICIA CARGILE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Habitat for Horses 

n September 26, 2018, guests joined Ginger 
Barber, the vice-president of the nonprofit 
charity Habitat for Horses, at the organi¬ 
zations seventh annual fundraiser dedicated to equine 
rescue and rehabilitation. 

Friends gathered at the 4 Star Concert Hall in Brenham, 
Texas, where they enjoyed bites from Royers Round Top 
Cafe. Acclaimed country artist Jack Ingram took the stage 
following a live auction that offered getaway trips to Cabo 
San Lucas in Baja, Mexico; and the Napping House in 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. 

The event raised more than $50,000 to promote the 
well-being and health of horses, habitatforhorses.org 



Ft. Worth Stock Show and Rodeo -Jan. 18 - Feb. 9 
San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo - Feb. 7 -24 




785 - 925-6317 
ww.annsturquoise.com 


0 Find us on social media: Ann's Turquoise 
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Red Ants Pants Music Festival 


A 


2018. 


record crowd of 18,000 people turned out for 
the annual Red Ants Pants Music Festival in 
White Sulphur Springs, Montana, July 26—29, 


Former Outward Bound guide Sarah Calhoun created 
the Red Ants Pants company after she couldn’t find a 
decent pair of work pants for women. Now, after eight 
years, the festival has raised more than $100,000 to provide 
help for family farms and ranches. 

This year’s festival included a wide range of country 
and Americana music. Headliners included notable per¬ 
formers such as Dwight Yoakam and Jim Lauderdale. 
redantspantsmusicfestival.com 


wwwJibertyblack.com 
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Santa Fe Wine & Chile Fiesta 


c 


hefs, foodies, and film buffs from all over gath¬ 
ered in Santa Fe September 23—30, 2018, for 
the 28th annual Santa Fe Wine & Chile Fiesta. 
The grand tasting event featured 75 distinguished restau¬ 
rants and 100 world-class wineries, as well as exclusive 
demonstrations by 25 top chefs. Guest chef luncheons 
featured Dean Fearing of Fearings in Dallas, Jeff Drew 
of Snake River Grill in Jackson, Wyoming; and an exclu¬ 
sive experience at artist Star Liana Yorks northern New 
Mexico ranch and studio with renowned chef Fernando 
Olea of the restaurant Sazon. Beyond the food and drink, 
cycling enthusiasts participated in the fourth annual Gran 
Fondo bike ride, santafewineandchile.org 



www. spiritofsantafe. c 













































ROY CLARK enjoyed a decades-long 
career in country music marked by such 
highlights as sharing concert stages with 
Hank Williams and Wanda Jackson; chart¬ 
ing numerous Top 10 singles (including 
“Yesterday, When I Was Young,” “Thank 
God and Greyhound,” and “Come Live 
With Me”) and albums; performing 
countless times with the 
Grand Ole Opry (which 
made him a member in 
1987); acting in a wide 
range of films and TV 
series (including Uphill 
All the Way, a 1986 comic 
western in which he costarred with Mel 
Tillis, Glen Campbell, and Burl Ives); 
and receiving honors ranging from CMA 
and ACM Entertainer of the Year awards 
to his 2009 induction into the Country 
Music Hall of Fame. 

But Clark likely will continue to be 
most widely known as co-host (with Buck 
Owens) and star performer on Hee Haw, 
the country-flavored variety show set in 
the fictional Kornfield Kounty that ran 
for two seasons on CBS (1969 — 71), 
continued for a total of 24 years in first- 
run syndication and on The Nashville 
Network, and remains popular in reruns 
on RFD-TV and home video. With equal 
measures of affable showmanship and 
exceptional musicianship, Clark was the 
driving force on a series that many people 
credited for increasing the national and 
international audience for country music. 
Indeed, as The New York Times noted in its 
obituary for Clark: “At the peak of its 
popularity, in the ’70s, [Hee Haw] reached 
30 million viewers a week.” 

The New York Times also recalled Clarks 
comments about the phenomenally pop¬ 
ular show during a 2016 NPR interview: 
“You can go and get educated, but you 
can come to Hee Haw and get another 
education. The critics all said that the 
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only listeners that we had were country. 
And I said, ‘Wait a minute—I was just in 
New York City, and I was walking down 
the street and a guy yells across and says, 
“Hey, Roy, I’m a-pickm’.”’ Well, I’m 
obligated to say, ‘Well, I’m a-grinnin’.’ ” 
Clark was 85 when he passed away 
November 15 at his home in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

KEN BERRY was the designated straight 
man in the cast of F Troop, the 1965 — 67 
sitcom about an Old West outpost where 
the U.S. Army dumped its least useful 
soldiers. But he earned 
more than his share of 
laughs with his engag¬ 
ing portrayal of the 
earnestly sincere but 
chronically klutzy Capt. 
Wilton Parmenter, the 
officer in charge of such misfits and 
goldbricks as Sgt. Morgan O’Rourke 
(Forrest Tucker) and Cpl. Randolph 
Agarn (Larry Storch). Berry continued to 
display his comic skills in two subsequent 
TV series: Mayberry R.F.D. (1968 — 71), 
a spinoff from The Andy Griffith Show in 
which he starred as widowed farmer and 
father Sam Jones, and Mama’s Family, a 
sitcom about a small-town clan that aired 
for two seasons on NBC, then was revived 
for a more successful 1986—90 run in 
syndication. He guested on episodes of 
such shows as Rawhide, The Fife and Times of 
Grizzly Adams, and Tittle House on the Prairie; 
starred in two popular live-action Walt 
Disney films, Herbie Rides Again (1974) 
and The Cat From Outer Space (1978); and 
costarred in the 1976 feature Guardian 
of the Wilderness (also known as Mountain 
Man), the story of Galen Park (played 
by Denver Pyle), who helped establish 
and maintain Yellowstone National Park. 
Berry died December I at age 85 in 
Burbank, California. 




KATHERINE MACGREGOR made a 
lasting impact as the gossipy, backbiting, 
and all-around unpleas¬ 
ant Harriet Oleson, wife 
of the long-suffering 
general-store owner 
Nels Oleson (Richard 
Bull) and mother of 
the equally nasty Nellie 
Oleson (Alison Arngrim), throughout 
the nine-season run of Tittle House on the 
Prairie, the enduringly popular TV series 
based on Laura Ingalls Wilder’s books 
about her childhood. Melissa Gilbert, 
who played the young Laura Ingalls on 
the show, paid heartfelt tribute to her 
costar in an Instagram post, recalling 
MacGregor as “a truly gifted actress, as 
she was able to play a despicable charac¬ 
ter but with so much heart.” MacGregor 
was 93 when she died November 13 in 
Woodland Hills, California. 


STAN LEE ensured his place of honor 
in the pop culture pantheon by creat¬ 
ing the Fantastic Four, The Incredible 
Hulk, Spider-Man, Iron Man, and other 
Marvel Comics icons. But he also got 
his cowboy on from time to time over 
six decades and wrote for such Wild 
West comic book titles as The Rawhide 
Kid, The Two-Gun Kid, 
i 1 fsm Black Rider, and Kid 

Colt; Outlaw. In a 2013 
interview with Troy D. 
Smith of the Western 
Fictioneers blog, he sin¬ 
gled out Black Rider as 
a particular favorite because the title 
character, a reformed outlaw turned doc¬ 
tor who wore a mask while doing der¬ 
ring-do, “was more of a superhero. Also, 
we did one photograph cover of him, and 
that was me under the mask. I got a kick 
out of that.” Lee passed away November 
12 in Los Angeles at age 95. 
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WILLIAM GOLDMAN, the prolific 
screenwriter who memorably disparaged 
overconfident Hollywood decision-makers 
with the oft-quoted phrase “Nobody knows 
anything/’ earned his first Academy Award 
for Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, the clas¬ 
sic 1969 revisionist western starring Paul 
Newman and Robert Redford as the leg¬ 
endary outlaws. “Why 
the movies had never 
told this story before, I 
cannot say,” Goldman 
wrote in his acclaimed 
1983 book Adventures in 
the Screen Trade, “but my 
guess is because of the last third of the 
narrative, the South American section.” 
Finding themselves relentlessly pursued by 
a Union Pacific Railroad “super-posse,” 
Butch “did something western heroes sim¬ 
ply did not do—he ran away [to Bolivia].” 
The movie opened to mixed reviews, but 
was immediately embraced by audiences. 
Goldman won his second Oscar for All 
the President’s Men (1976), based on the 



bestselling book by Washington Post reporters 
Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, and 
adapted four of his own novels— Marathon 
Man (1976), Magic (1978), Heat (1986), and 
The Princess Bride (1987)—for the screen. 
Among his other screenwriting credits: the 
1979 TV-movie western Mr. Horn, three 
Stephen King adaptations— Misery (1990), 
Hearts in Atlantis (2001), and Dreamcatcher 
(2003)—and the 1994 big-screen reboot 
of Maverick. Goldman was 87 when he died 
November 16 in New York City. 

KEN SWOFFORD likely is best remem¬ 
bered by TV viewers for playing stub¬ 
born vice-principal Quentin Morloch 
for three seasons on Fame, and other con¬ 
tinuing roles on Switch, 
Ellery Queen, Dallas, and 
Murder, She Wrote. The 
Illinois-born charac¬ 
ter actor guested 12 
times on Gunsmoke and 
appeared in episodes 
of such series as The Big Valley, Cimarron 



Strip, The Virginian, How the West Was Won, 
Tancer, The Oregon Trail, The Outcasts, Kung 
Tu, and The Wild Wild West. His feature 
film and TV-movie credits included One 
Tittle Indian, Gunsmoke: To the East Man, and 
Kenny Rogers as the Gambler: The Adventure 
Continues. Swofford was 85 when he 
died November I in Garden Grove, 
California. 

WAYNE MAUNDER earned his spurs 
in two TV westerns: Custer (1967), 
in which he starred as a young Lt. 
Col. George Armstrong Custer, and 
Lancer (1968 — 70), which cast him as 
Scott Lancer, the college-educated son 
of twice-widowed rancher Murdoch 
Lancer (Andrew Duggan) and the half- 
brother of former gunslinger Johnny 
Lancer (James Stacy). In 1968, the epi¬ 
sodes of Custer were stitched together and 
subsequently released as a theatrical fea¬ 
ture titled The Legend of Custer. Maunder 
died November II in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. He was 80. 


REMOTE BIDDING AVAILABLE 
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MARCH 21-23, 2019 

The Russell is recognized as one of 
the most prestigious Western art 
events, attracting collectors, artists, 
and patrons from around the country. 
It is the premiere fundraising event for 
the C.M. Russell Museum in Great 
Falls, Montana. 

For details regarding remote bidding 
options please contact Duane 
Braaten at dbraaten@cmrussell.org 
or (406) 727-8787. 


Left Image: Charles M. Russell (1864-1926), Approach of White Men, 1897, oil on canvas, 24 Vs x 34 Vs inches • Top Right Image: Luke Frazier, Forest Sentinel , oil, 36 x 48 inches 
Bottom Left Image: Charles M. Russell (1864-1926), Stone in Moccasin Woman, 1887, oil on board, 9 Y A x 9 inches 



k Exhibition and Sale Id Benefittlie CM. Russell Museum 

400 13 th Street North Great Falls, Montana (406) 727-1939 cmrussell.org 
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Bill Anton 


N early two decades after his last one-man show one of the great western artists of the 

day is finally doing another. And he’s been holed up in his studio doing nothing but painting during the 
run-up to it. 

Bill Anton has the kind of workspace we should all aspire to. Wide beams of northern light flood into the 
legendary Western painters Prescott, Arizona, studio. Hundreds of models and figures—horses, cows, mountain 
ridgelines—pepper the airy 30-by-30-foot room. Stacks of sketches sit on a table. Leather-bound books line walls 
and shelves. There are a comfy couch and chair for visitors or if Anton just wants to sit and ponder his next subject. 
A cowboy roping a calf ? A rancher at daybreak sizing up the weather? 

It’s an appropriately worked-in-leather vibe for an old-school artist. Anton eschews a lot of modern methods 
and what might be considered shortcuts, like the widespread use of computer technology to set up paintings. He 
still relies on sketches — phenomenal ones at that—to reference his work. And he sometimes simply sets up an 
easel outdoors to paint landscapes. “I just love to paint,” he says, revealing a lot of his secret to success. 

Anton’s respect for hard work and traditional techniques has long informed a catalog of work that might jok¬ 
ingly be described as ranging from cowboys and ranch hands to ranch hands and cowboys. In terms of subject mat¬ 
ter, Anton is as focused as any painter on the market. 

“He’s the best at what he does—he’s capturing what will be considered the history of today’s working cowboy for 
many years to come,” says Brad Richardson, who, with wife Jinger, co-owns Legacy Gallery in Scottsdale, Arizona. “But 
what’s most important to Bill is to allow the viewer to experience the mood and atmosphere of what those cowboys 
are experiencing. Bill’s work is part of some of the great Western art collections of all time. One of the things [Legacy 
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Gallery] strives to do is represent art that will stand the 
test of time. Bill Antons work will do that very thing.” 

Legacy Gallery only recently began representing 
Anton, but Richardson says hes been a fan and collector 
for many years. That’s why he’s ecstatic about hosting 
Under the Spell of the West this March. 

“I have been asked to do [a one-man show] in recent 
years, but I’ve declined for many reasons,” Anton says. “It’s 
now the right time and the right place with the right guy.” 

Although Anton hints at surprises among the 20 or 
so paintings that will make up the show— “California 
ranching seascapes? Portraits?” he teases — the majority 
of the works will cover the classic themes and nostalgic 
techniques that have made the award-winning painter 
a true superstar of Western art. If you want to call a 
cowboy on horseback fording a stream at dusk with a 
dark thunderhead looming in the background a cliche, 
that’s just fine with the good-natured and wisecracking 
Anton. 

“It’s all cool and it’s all cliche and I don’t care—I 
love it,” he says, sounding more like a fresh-faced sopho¬ 
more art student than a 35-year veteran of the trade. 


“It’s noble, elemental, emotional, and worthy of the 
brush. Seen TV lately? Western art is groundbreaking 
neurophysics by comparison.” 

Once you get him talking—not hard—it doesn’t take 
long for Anton to get around to opinions on what he sees 
as the desultory direction of a lot of contemporary art. 

“I believe the sometimes-irrational need for innova¬ 
tion in ‘modern art’ is what drove it off the cliff into 
pseudointellectual nonsense,” he says. “I’m more inter¬ 
ested in ‘better’ than ‘new.’ ” 

“Willingness to honestly self-evaluate is critical to 
artistic growth,” he told Art of the West magazine last 
year. “We just don’t have that institutionally today. 
Everything anyone does is deemed valid; nonsense!” 

As it has from the day he first became obsessed with 
the region’s majestic landscapes — a childhood trip to 
Glacier National Park turned his head and changed his 
life—it’s the grand scenery of the West that continues 
to form the foundation of Anton’s work. 

“The West has no competition in my mind,” he says, 
allowing that other places have their merits. “The prai¬ 
rie teaches nuance. Back East teaches you everything you 
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didn’t know about the color green.” 

Antons other big show in 2019 will be the elite Prix 
de West at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma City. For a man of Antons dis¬ 
cipline and singular focus, it’s hard to imagine a more 
perfect venue. 

“It’s no secret that Native American subject matter 
and art has over the last 20 years become more sellable 
than cowboy subject matter,” Richardson says. “Where 
a lot of his fellow artists have moved toward that more 
sellable subject matter, Bill has stood his ground and 
said, ‘This is what I do.’ I’ve always admired that.” 

So, too, have legions of fans. 

— Chuck Thompson 



Bill Antons show Under the Spell of the West runs March 
7—17 (artist reception March 9), at the Legacy Gallery in Scottsdale 
(legacygallery.com). Also see his work at Prix de West June 7—August 
11 at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum in Oklahoma 
City (nationalcowhoymuseum.org). billantonstudio.com 

OPENING PAGE: Afterglow. 

OPPOSITE: Shifting Shadows. 

THIS PAGE: Canyon Rescue. 
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Jeremy Winborg 


F irst and foremost, artist jeremy winborg is a family man. the married father of five even 

runs his art business as a family affair. Never was this more evident than at The Russell auction last year when 
the first-time entrants work generated a pre-auction buzz. 

The painting of his 13-year-old Navajo niece and frequent model, Layla, defiantly holding a rifle had caused a 
family disagreement five months earlier when it was submitted for consideration. His wife, Danielle—who regu¬ 
larly titles the paintings, helps find models, and runs the website—wanted to call it Little Ass-Kicker. A great title, 
Winborg agreed, but concerned it might be a little too much, he settled instead on High Caliber. When Winborg 
learned of the excitement surrounding his painting, he became convinced his wife had been right all along and 
the young couple spent the day of the auction running around town searching for the auctioneer to change the 
title—but to no avail. Disappointed, they headed back to their hotel to dress for the evenings event. On the way 
into the lobby, they recognized people from the auction and told them their tale of frustration. One of the folks 
was the auctioneer’s son, who promised to get word of the name change to his father. 

At the auction that evening, the Winborgs waited for their painting to come up on the auction block. As time 
ticked by, their 18-month-old daughter became more and more restless. When the auctioneer finally appeared with 
the painting, he said, “Well, I heard through the grapevine there’s been a name change here. Instead of High Caliber, 
the name’s Little Ass~Kickerl’ The crowd went crazy, laughing and clapping. Even so, the artist was ready to take his 
squirming toddler back to the hotel until bids hit $17,000, $18,000; then three or four people got into a bidding 
war that ended with the painting going for $52,250. The night became one of the highlights of Winborg’s career. 
C&I caught up with Winborg at his home in Cache Valley, Utah, to talk about his art. 

Cowboys & Indians: When and how did you begin to paint? 

Jeremy Winborg: Being around my dad’s studio as a little kid. [When] I was probably 3 years old, I remember my 
dad let me paint a stroke on one of his commission paintings. That really stood out to me. After that I had no 
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other plans besides to be an artist. I never explored other 
options, and I’m really happy I didn’t. This is a great 
profession for me. I really enjoy it. 

C&I: What was your artistic training? 

Winborg: I focused on artwork all through high school. 
It was the only thing I cared about and my grades prob¬ 
ably reflected that, too. But I did spend a lot of time 
working on my paintings, and I was actually able to do 
that as a profession throughout high school. 

I did go to Utah State and majored in art. But I really 
believe I was fortunate enough to receive the one-on-one 
training that most aspiring artists never get: getting to work 
with my dad, seeing how the business really works, learning 
how to stretch canvases, how to sell artwork, how to meet 
deadlines. Utah State was great, for sure, but working in the 
studio with my dad was the most beneficial to me. 

C&I: How did you develop into your current style? 

Winborg: When I was in school I was more abstract, 
wild, loose with my paintings. After I got married and 
started having kids, my style tightened up and I got more 
realistic so I could sell more. Through my 20s and into 
my 30s, I painted landscapes and some religious pieces, 
but IVe always wanted to paint figures. In my early 20s, I 
talked with the owner of a prestigious gallery and said I 
wanted to be a figurative artist. He told me that was the 
worst decision I could make—nobody wants to buy figu¬ 
rative art. So for the next 10 years ...I painted landscapes. 
About eight or nine years ago, on a whim, I hired my 
niece, who’s a Navajo, to model for me, and we got some 
authentic Native clothing and had a photo shoot, [and] I 
painted her. I love painting Native Americans. From there, 
I added the abstract backgrounds. 



C&I: Your niece seems to he your primary model. What is there 
about her that you find so compelling? 

Winborg: First off, she is just such a cute little girl. She’s 
really photogenic and she’s a great model. Over the years 
we’ve done enough photo shoots that she knows exactly 
what I want. So when I hire her, she gives me fantastic 
photographs. ... I’ve branched out, and I’ve got four 
young girls modeling for me now. Two are excellent. I’ve 
got a photo shoot coming up in the next couple weeks 
with a few girls in their mid-20s who are going to model 
for me, and both are really excellent. I’m starting to 
expand out now that I’m selling more. I’m looking des¬ 
perately for a 5- or 6-year-old girl who is willing to come 
down and model for me, too. I’d love to find an older 
woman who would model for me. I actually have a photo 


shoot coming up with this older lady coming to visit her 
family. I think she’s in her 60s or 70s. She has the long 
gray hair with braids. Hopefully, that pans out. 


C&I: How do you research and procure the Native clothing and 
art facts you use? 

Winborg: I do a lot of reading—online research—and 
I have a great resource for authentic museum-quality 
Native American clothing living in this valley I’m able 
to work with. They rent me the clothing for the photo 
shoots; they’re also a great resource for information. 


OPPOSITE: Maiden in Repose. 
THIS PAGE: Little Ass-Kicker. 
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C&I: Your subjects are predominantly female. Is that deliberate? 
Winborg: I gear most of my paintings toward females, 
Native American women, and little girls. Maybe that’s the 
case because in reading their history, it’s really interesting 
how integral a part of the tribe the little girls and women 
were and how much they did to contribute to it. I grew up 
with three sisters, and having four daughters myself, per¬ 
haps I have always been drawn toward portraying females. 
They’re more interesting to me, I guess. 

C&I: Your dad was instrumental in your becoming an artist 
and you still work with him. 

Winborg: I actually work and share a studio space with 
my dad, who has been an artist-illustrator for 40 years. 
His studio space is next to his house, and I live about 
two blocks from him. I can ride my bike or walk to work, 
and the kids can come up to the studio to paint so it’s a 
good setup. It’s 30 by 50 feet and has hardwood floor¬ 
ing from an old school we spent three years scraping by 
hand. We’re up on the East Bench with an awesome view 
of the valley, which actually has been the background of 
some of my paintings. I’ve been fortunate enough my 
entire life to have my dad working in the same studio, so 
we can bounce ideas off each other. If I’ve been working 
on a painting for a week straight, there might be a huge 
mistake or something that’s not right that I might not 
even be able to see unless I put it away and forget about it 

Above: A Storm on the Horizon. 


for a while. Being in the same studio space with my dad, 
he can come over and point something out that I would 
not have even noticed before I sent the painting out. 

C&I: You have a big following. What do you think people are 
connecting with in your work? 

Winborg: The feedback I get from my artwork is that 
people are really drawn into the expressions on the faces 
of the models... plus the fact that I do traditional paint¬ 
ings with modern, contemporary backgrounds. I sell 
many paintings for second homes and cabins, but I also 
sell to people who would never buy Western art, people 
who have more modern homes. They love the contem¬ 
porary feel of my work. I think my work bridges the gap 
between Western art and contemporary. 

—Michele Powers Glaze 


Jeremy Winborg is represented by A. Banks Gallery in Bozeman, Mon¬ 
tana; the Coeur d’Alene Galleries in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Anthony’s 
Fine Art & Antiques in Salt Lake City; Settlers West Galleries in 
Tucson, Arizona; and Trailside Galleries in Jackson, Wyoming, where 
his work will be featured in a two-man show in July. His work can also 
be seen at Settlers West Galleries American Miniatures, February 9, 
and their Summer Show, May 4, in Tucson; Art in Action, March 
22, and The Russell auction, March 23, in Great Falls, Montana; and 
Night of Artists, March 29—30 at the Briscoe Western Art Museum 
in San Antonio, jeremywinborg.com 
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EVENTS 


DAVID GRIEGO DESIGNS 


Through March 10 

Good Company: Five Artist 

Communities in New Mexico 

Artists have been settling in New 
Mexico since the end of the 19th 
century, forming such creative com¬ 
munities as the Taos Society of Artists, 
Los Cincos Pintores, the Transcen¬ 
dental Painting Group, the Rio Grande 
Painters, and the Stieglitz circle. This 
exhibition juxtaposes the five groups 
to explore what makes each unique. 
New Mexico Museum of Art, Santa Fe, 
505.476.5072, nmartmuseum.org 

February 28 

Gold Palette ArtWalk: Native Spirit 

Galleries pay homage to Native Ameri¬ 
can artists and their history and culture 
with art and other authentic displays. 
Enjoy live entertainment, including 
drummers, dancers, and traditional 
Native food. Main Street north to Fifth 
Avenue, Scottsdale, Arizona, scottsda- 
legalleries.com 

February 28-March 2 
Festival of Native Arts 

Now in its 46th year, this festival 
includes artisan craft tables, daytime 
workshops, and evening performances 
featuring Alaska Native dance groups 
from across the state. All events are free 
and open to the public. University of 
Alaska Fairbanks, Davis Concert Hall, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 907.474.6864, 
fna.community.uaf.edu 

March 2-3 

Heard Guild Indian Fair & Market 

At the second-largest market of its kind 
in the nation, more than 600 premier 
Native American artists present work 
ranging from jewelry, pottery, katsinam, 
and basketry to beadwork, painting, 
sculpture, and weaving. Enjoy Native 
music and dance, storytelling, crafts, 
and demonstrations as you view and 
shop authentic handmade Native 
American art. Heard Museum, Phoenix, 
602.252.8840, heard.org/fair 

March 2-April 14 

Western Spirit Art Show & Sale 

Opening weekend activities for this 


annual juried art show and sale include 
an opening reception, the Vandewark 
Miniature Art exhibit, and a quick draw. 
The main exhibition comprises some 
300 pieces of premier Western art from 
roughly 120 artists. Artwork hangs 
through the end of the show. Chey¬ 
enne Frontier Days Old West Museum, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, 307.778.7289, 
cfdrodeo.com/event/western-spirit-art- 
show-sale/ 

March 3-9 

Borrego Plein Air Invitational 

Fifteen plein-air artists, working in oil, 
watercolor, and pastel, will capture the 
beauty of the desert landscape, flora, 
and fauna found in the Borrego Springs, 
California, area. Among the returning 
artists are last year’s first-place winner, 
Margaret Larlham, and Curator’s Choice 
winner, Aaron Schuerr. Paintings remain 
on view through March 31. Borrego 
Springs, California, 760.767.5152, bor- 
regoartinstitute.org 

March 8-10 

Taos Pueblo Artists Winter Showcase 

In the spirit of Millicent Rogers’ support 
for local indigenous artists, more than 
a dozen top artists from Taos Pueblo 
have been invited to present and sell 
their unique original artwork ranging 
from fashion, beadwork, and pottery 
to paintings, sculpture, and photog¬ 
raphy. Meet the artists at an opening 
reception on Friday evening. Millicent 
Rogers Museum, Taos, New Mexico, 
575.758.2462, millicentrogers.org 

March 8-10 
Scottsdale Arts Festival 

Approximately 160 artists, working in a 
variety of mediums—including paint¬ 
ing, drawing, fiber, glass, wood, metal, 
and sculpture—present artwork for sale 
in person as well as by online auction. 
New this year: Community Arts Studio 
is an interactive area offering art proj¬ 
ects for people of all ages. Live music 
and food vendors add to the festivities. 
Scottsdale Civic Center Park, Scotts¬ 
dale, Arizona, 480.499.8587, scottsda- 
leartsfestival.org 


SantaFe Goldworks 

Made in Santa Fe, 

New Mexico 



River of Love ® exclusively 
at Santa Fe Goldworks 


Contemporarj 
Southwest Jewelrj 
Sc Fine Diamonds 


60 East San Francisco Street 
SantaFe, New Mexico 875 01 

505.983.4562 

SantaFe Goldworks .com 


EVENTS 



10-week Season Pass $10; Mil 


March 14-18 
Art Detour 31 

Here’s your chance to check out artists in their working envi¬ 
ronments. Events kick off with the Art d’Core Gala Thursday 
night, followed by the special gallery night on Friday. Maps 
and docent-guided trolleys lead visitors to more than 100 
artist studios, galleries, pop-up spaces, and other venues, 
performances, and activities on the weekend. For the younger 
set, Kids’ Detour provides family-friendly activities. Various 
venues, Phoenix, artdetour.com 

March 20-24 
Western Art Week 

Charlie Russell’s hometown puts out the welcome mat for a 
week filled with auctions, quick draws, and exhibitions, plus 
galleries, shops, and artists galore. Besides The Russell, 
you’ll find the Western Heritage Art Show, a celebration of 
Western art’s rich history and culture; the Out West Art Show 
and Sale, a showcase of artworks by more than 140 artists; 
the Great Western Living & Design Show, the largest of its 
kind in Montana; and the March in Montana auction of fine 
art and Indian and cowboy collectibles, to name just a few. 
Various venues, Great Falls, Montana, 406.761.4436, west- 
ernartweek.com 

March 21-23 

The Russell Exhibition & Sale 

C.M. Russell Museum-sponsored events fill Western Art 
Week’s weekend schedule. Thursday kicks off with a preview 
party followed by Friday’s Art in Action quick draw and an 
auction and First Strike auction of contemporary art. Satur¬ 
day events include an afternoon runway show of wearable 
art and auction of vests and shawls hand-painted by art¬ 
ists of The Russell. In the evening, The Russell Live Auction 
features lively bidding on contemporary and historical art 
plus a gourmet dinner. Various venues, Great Falls, Montana, 
406.727.1939, cmrussell.org/the-russell-event 

March 29-May 12 

Cowgirl Up! Art From the Other Half of the West 

This year 56 women artists, including eight first-timers, who 
“capture the spirit and lifestyle of the West” are invited to 
participate in the 14th annual show and sale. Their 200-plus 
artworks range from oil on canvas and charcoal drawings to 
ceramics and bronzes and will remain on view throughout the 
show. Special opening weekend events include a miniature 
sale, “Bash & Bid” sale, and a quick draw. Desert Caballeros 
Western Museum, Wickenburg, Arizona, 928.684.2272, west- 
ernmuseum.org 

— Michele Powers Glaze 


For a full listing of Western art galleries and events, 
visit cowboysindians.com. 
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SAN ANTONIO STOCK SHOW 


COLISEUM BOOTH #202 


FEBRUARY 7 - 24,201 


HOUSTON STOCK & RODEO 


NRG CENTER BOOTH E7120 


FEBRUARY 25 - MARCH 17, 201 
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HOME 



DESIGNERS SHARE THEIR 
TIPS FOR WARMING UP 
THE HEARTH AND HOME. 


By Emily C. Laskowski 


((TJLOW IN MOUNTAIN HOMES 
JL typically centers around the fire¬ 
place,” architect Bill Peace says. “That’s 
as much an architectural focal point as 
a source of heat.” Peace, the principal of 
Peace Design, knows a few things about 
functional Western style. He owns 
the historic Old Saloon in Emigrant, 
Montana, the watering hole established 
in 1902 as a pass-through on the railway 
line heading to Yellowstone National 
Park—not a bad place to warm up 
for the tired traveler. We asked him 
and other design professionals to show 
us how they kindle comforting nooks, 
crannies, and fireplaces inside their 
favorite rustic residences. 































“Building a cozy yet luxurious space is a true craft of 
blending the old and the new. Our team, including 
a premium millworker and talented trim carpenter, 
disguised innovative building techniques within the 
more traditional facade of a well-appointed mountain 
home. This keeps the cozy intact while still providing the 
modern amenities that offer comfort inside and out.” 

—Forrest Watson, Beck Building Company 


DESIGNER Pat Connor | Madden- 
maddenmcfarland.com 


ARCHITECT Suzanne Allen, Ben Henson, and Yves Mariethoz 
Allen-Guerra Architecture 


com 


BUILDER Forrest Watson and Alex Carson 

Beck Building Company | beckbuilds.com 


Root outdoor coffee table 
($1,499), arhaus.com 


Lighted antler sculpture 
(contact for price), 
shawnrivettdesigns.com 


BENJAMIN MOORE 
BLEEKER BEIGE 
BM HC-80 


Austin chair and ottoman (chair, $4,725; ottoman : 
$1,680), hancockandmoore.com 
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THE SILVER MINE | PARK CITY, UT 

DESIGNER Patrick Sutton | Patrick Sutton Design Studio 
patricksutton.com 

ARCHITECT James Williams | J.M. Williams and Associates 
jmwa.com 

BUILDER Big-D Construction, Signature 
bigdsignature.com 


Cortez breakfast table ($2,830), gabbyhome.com 


60 FEBRUARY/MARCH 201 9 


ARTSTAR CITSTOM 
PAINTWORKS 
CUSTOM 

CONCRETE WALL 
GLAZE 


Vintage kilim 
ottoman ($750), 
tribalhome.com 


Antique whitetail 
plaque ($275), 
ciscosgallery.com 
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“Being in the mountains is about embracing their rugged 
beauty. To create spaces that capture that quality, I like 
to juxtapose equal parts rusticity and luxury. Walls 
of timeworn timbers and rugged stone are softened 
by down-stuffed sofas, deep pile rugs, and welcoming 
textiles, the combination of which says, ‘Come on in and 
put your feet up.’ ” 

—Patrick Sutton, Patrick Sutton Design Studio 
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YELLOWSTONE CLUB, MT 


Bill Peace | Peace Design | peacedesign.com 

Larry Pearson | Pearson Design Group 
pearsondesigngroup.com 


DESIGNER 


ARCHITECT 


Chris Lohss | Lohss C 
lohssconstruction.com 


BUILDER 


H l , WE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: RALPH KYLLOE 


Ukraimetz Fine Art 


“Substantial architecture demands equally substantive 
furnishings. From the use of Molesworth-style furniture 
to Western and Native American objects to a combination 
of luxurious leathers, suedes, and fabrics, the furnishings 
speak to the spirit of the American West. The neutral 
palette of the stone and wood combine with a yet classic 
and elegant mountain home.” 

—Bill Peace, Peace Design 



GET THE LOOK 



Bison sculpture ($195), Oklahoma Sunset kilim rug 

store.adobeinteriors.com ($1,599.99), lorecranch.com 
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“The Cigarette” 
batik 22.75X20 

EVENTS 

Out West Art Show 
Great Falls, MT 
March 20-23 

CM Russell Art Auction 
Great Falls, MT 
March 22 & 23 

Night of the Artists 
Briscoe Museum 
San Antonio, TX 
Mar 29 & 30 

“Warrior-Statesman” 
polychromatic engraving 42X20 

Ron Ukrainetz-PAAM 

www.ronukrainetz .com 
Echo Ukrainetz 
www. echoukrainetz .com 




























CALENDAR#READY? #ERE’S A PASSEL OF FESTIVALS 
THROUGHOUT THE WEST THAT’LL MORE«f HAN MEET 
YOUR EU^QUOTIENT FOR 2019. 















E’RE CERTAINLY NOT 
saying that the other 
half of this fun-loving 
country doesn’t know 
how to throw its fair share of qual¬ 
ity parties too. But how can we not 
be just a tad partial to those special 
annual happenings here, there, and 
virtually everywhere out west? 

From Southern California open- 
air art extravaganzas to the Black 
Hills powwows and colossal Kansas 
Speedway cookouts. To blue-ribbon 
rodeos in southern Arizona and 
northern Wyoming, heart-of-Montana 
folk fests, Colorado cold-season 
carnivals, and Texas cow-town cow¬ 
boy tributes. The best Western 
festivals inspire a certain yin-yang 
— a playful reminder that it’s not 
just all of that expansive beauty and 
powerful solitude that naturally draw 
us out here. It’s the people and the 
occasional wild times, too. 

Singling out our favorite festivals 
in an American West chock-full of 
them is some fun, but ultimately fu¬ 
tile, business. Futile because there’s so 
much to choose from that every list 
ends up being just a little arbitrary. 
Fun, of course, because attending any 
of these standout celebrations prom¬ 
ises good times and good memories. 
Some of the festivals that made this 
year’s list are 100 years old. Oth¬ 
ers are relatively new. At least two 
require some reliable winter boots. 
Many of them invite a very hearty 
appetite. All of them satisfy a craving 
for festive times enjoyed with similar¬ 
ly spirited folks in an incomparable 
Western setting. 



COLORADO 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS WINTER CARNIVAL 
Where: Steamboat Springs 
When: February 6-10 
Woo-hoo: Horses and skiers mingle at one 
of the world’s top 10 winter carnivals. 

Long before northern Colorado’s curi¬ 
ously named cowboy town (purportedly 
coined by 1800s French trappers who 
mistook its noisy nearby mineral springs 
for an approaching steam engine) became 
Ski Town, USA, Steamboat Springs’ 
Winter Sports Club had devised a local 
carnival in the dead of winter as an anti¬ 
dote to cabin fever and the hardships of 
unrelenting snow season. 

The plan, you might say, worked a 
little too well. 


More than a hundred years later, 
the longest-running winter carnival 
west of the Mississippi is now short¬ 
listed by National Geographic as one of 
the Top 10 Winter Carnivals in the 
World—in a picturesque mountain 
valley where snow is treasured and 
mass ski resort tourism can challenge 
the place’s folksy profile. 

Come carnival time though, the 
community’s singular alpine-Western 
heritage wins out—with kids on skis 
being pulled down Main Street by 
horses and the nation’s only skiing high 
school band parading through a white- 
blanketed town. High-adrenaline spec¬ 
tacles, like Nordic jumping, downhill 
racing, and Rocky Mountain-back- 
dropped fireworks share center stage. 
sswsc.org 



Where: Tucson 
When: February 16-24 

Woo-hoo: In the dead of winter it’s pushing 72 degrees at one of the PRCA’s biggest outdoor 
early season rodeos. 


Launched in 1925, Tucson Rodeo Grounds’ “Celebration of the Cowboys” has 
evolved into one of the top pro rodeos in the country. The nine-day bull and 
bronc riding, barrel-racing, steer-wrestling, team-roping barnburner features an 
A-list of rodeo names among nearly 500 male and female contestants in the 
year’s first major outdoor rodeo on the PRCA calendar. 

Kicking off the festival—one of the state’s largest of any kind—is what’s 
fittingly billed as “the world’s longest nonmotorized parade” of Western-themed 
floats, vintage horse-drawn coaches, Mexican folk dancers, marching bands, and 
riders in full regalia with an estimated 200,000 onlookers. 

Favorite family events include mutton bustin’ for 4- to 6-year-olds getting their 
riding chops on sheep, a junior rodeo for under-12 up-and-comers, and a big barn 
dance featuring an evening’s worth of live entertainment, tucsonrodeo.com 
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ALASKA KKH 

FUR "RONDY" RENDEZVOUS 
Where: Anchorage 
When: February 22-March 3 

Woo-hoo: Alaska’s biggest winter festival draws more than 30,000 fans and includes the nation’s 
only “Running of the Reindeer” event we know of. 


So Many Festivals. 
So Little Time! 


From Shakespeare in Oregon and 
sheep in Idaho to music in Texas 
and films in Colorado, somewhere 
in the shindig-loving West, there’s a 
festival to suit all tastes and partying 
predilections. If we could take a year 
off and travel across the country, 
hitting one after another, we’d be 
super-happy campers. Here are just 
some of the many stops that would 
be on our list. 


NEVADA 


NATIONAL COWBOY 
POETRY GATHERING 

Where: Elko 

When: January 28 — February 2 
Woo-hoo: The original cowboy 
poetry and music festival, “Elko” 
as this classic gathering is simply 
known, remains a pilgrimage in 
its 35th year. It’s six solid days of 
“poetry, music, dancing, workshops, 
exhibits, conversations, food, and 
fellowship, rooted in tradition but 
focused on today’s rural West.” 
nationalcowboypoetrygathering.org 

OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

Where: Ashland 
When: Season opens in March 
Woo-hoo: The Beaver State does the 
Bard, with up to II plays a season, 
including works by Shakespeare and 
an electic mix of classics, musicals, 
and world premieres put on by theater 
pros in an incomparable setting in the 
foothills of the Siskiyou and Cascade 
ranges in the gorgeous Rogue Valley. 
This year opens with one of Will’s 
most popular comedies, As You Like It; 
running alongside it all season is the 
Broadway hit Hairspray. osfashland.org 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE STREET FOOO FESTIVAL 

Where: South Lake Union 
When: July (dates TBA) 
Woo-hoo: The largest street food 


Lower 48ers may wonder what exactly 
there is to celebrate about the coldest 
months of the year in the country’s most 
unforgivingly frigid way-upper corner. 
And local Anchoragians will continue 
to take some stalwart satisfaction in that 
during the 84th anniversary of the Last 
Frontier State’s biggest winter bash. 

Launched in the rather bleak 1930s 
to stoke civic pride and honor the hardy 
pioneering mojo of Alaskans, downtown 
Anchorage’s first Lur Rendezvous (aka 
“Rondy”) was a relatively small—and 
hugely successful—three-day affair at¬ 
tended by most of the city’s 3,000 resi¬ 
dents at the time, including miners and 
trappers returning from the field with a 


winter’s worth of wares. Featured events 
included skiing, hockey, basketball, and a 
local kids’ sled dog race down a thread¬ 
bare Fourth Avenue followed by a torch- 
lit parade and, of course, a fur auction. 

More than 80 years later, many of those 
hallmark activities endure in an expanded 
10-day festival that has grown with the 
town. Highlights include the all-popular 
Blanket Toss spectacle (an ancient Native 
Alaskan tradition), the World Champion¬ 
ship Sled Dog Race, a 5K Frostbite Foot¬ 
race, and the Running of the Reindeer—a 
gentler version of Pamplona enjoyed by a 
far broader international audience than 
the original Rondy s throng of doggedly 
upbeat locals, fiirrondy.net 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ERIK JUDSON/COURTESY FUR RENDEZVOUS 
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CALIFORNIA 

FESTIVAL OF ARTS & PAGEANT OF THE MASTERS 
Where: Laguna Beach 
When: July 5-August 31 
Woo-hoo: Famous-painting reenactments live 
large at one of the West Coast’s oldest most 
unique art extravaganzas. 

It takes a former artists colony with en¬ 
during vision and quirky imagination to 
host one of the nations biggest, longest- 
running, most inimitable summer art 
shows. Thankfully the historic plein-air lair 
of Laguna Beach has been up to the task 
for the last eight and a half decades. 

Even if those original rule-shunning, 
glitz-eschewing, outdoors-preferring paint¬ 
ers who founded Laguna Beachs thriving 
artist enclave back in the early 20th century 
wouldn’t exactly be inspired by today’s Fer¬ 
rari and boogie-board traffic in the OC’s 
toniest beach town, they’d surely approve of 
the nearly 150 artists of all kinds gathered 
in a lovely 6-acre canyon stuffed with ex¬ 
hibits, demos, and workshops ranging from 
painting (Wine and Painting Nights!) and 
printmaking to sculpture and ceramics to 
photography and woodworking. 

The event’s headliner is the weirdly 
beautiful and utterly fascinating Pageant 
of the Masters, a mesmerizing series of 
nightly tableaux vivants (“living pictures”) 
featuring real-life reenactments of classic 
works accompanied by live narration and a 
musical score, foapom.com 


WYOMING 

CODY STAMPEDE RODED 
Where: Cody’s Stampede Park 
When: July 1-4 

Woo-hoo: The biggest four days in one of the country’s most hallowed pro-rodeo stops 
celebrates its centennial this summer. 

While more than one town might be billing itself the Rodeo Capital of the 
World next summer, Cody has some serious buckaroo bragging rights—not to 
mention roots—to back up the claim. The famed northwestern Wyoming out¬ 
post hiding near the remote eastern gates of Yellowstone National Park—and 
co-founded by namesake William F. “Buffalo Bill” Cody himself back in the 
1890s — is home to one of the longest-running rodeo must-sees on the circuit. 

Launched in 1938, Stampede Park’s Cody Nite Rodeo remains the only 
seven-nights-a-week rodeo of its kind throughout the summer. The season’s 
main PRCA event—the Cody Stampede Rodeo — celebrates its 100th sea¬ 
son this summer with four full days of top rodeo and all the Independence 
Day pageantry (including three parades down Sheridan Avenue) that can be 
squeezed into a national-holiday week, codystampederodeo.com 
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festival in the Northwest invites you 
to “eat the streets.” That would be 
five blocks (more than 150 booths) 
of street food and makers, a night 
market, and craft beer gardens with 
sides of live music and local DJs. It is 
the “ultimate outdoor summer dinner 
picnic.” seattlestfoodfest.com 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


DAYS OF 76 

Where: Deadwood 
When: July 23-27 
Woo-hoo: Besides the rodeo—declared 
the PRCA Midsize Rodeo of the 
Year since 2004—there are historic 
parades (two of the state’s largest), a 
carnival, street dances, and free concerts, 
all celebrating the Deadwood gold 
rush that brought settlers to the Black 
H il ls in 1876. The rodeo is the main 
attraction, but Mount Rushmore is less 
than 60 miles away. daysof76.com 


UTAH 


WESTERN LEGENDS RODNDDP 

Where: Kanab 
When: August 15 — 17 
Woo-hoo: Meet (and eat with) 
western TV and movie stars, watch 
films, enjoy the High Noon Parade, 
score celebrity autographs, and all 
in Utah’s Little Hollywood, where 
so many beloved westerns — from 
Drums Along the Mohawk and Stagecoach 
to She Wore a Yellow Ribbon and The 
Outlaw Josey Wales —were filmed. 
westernlegendsroundup.com 

TEIIURIDE FILM FESTIVAL 

Where: Telluride 

When: August/September (dates TBA) 
Woo-hoo: It’s all about the love of 
cinema when industry professionals 
and film enthusiasts gather in this 
quaint former silver mining camp 
in the San Juan Mountains for a 
weekend of movies. The titles are 
carefully kept under wraps, but come 
awards season, these are the movies 
you’ll have wanted to see. Besides 
film screenings, there are guest 



MONTANA 


MONTANA FOLK FESTIVAL 
Where: Butte 
When: July 12-14 

Woo-hoo: One of the summer’s most happening traditional music tests is perfectly situated 
between Glacier and Yellowstone national parks. 


What does a historic mining boomtown 
tucked in the northern Rockies between a 
pair of primo national parks do after serv¬ 
ing its three-year tenure (2008—10) as 
host of the National Folk Festival—the 
oldest traveling traditional arts fest in the 
country? 

Answer: Launch its own successor fes¬ 
tival that’s there to stay. 

Since spinning off in 2011, Butte’s 
three-day Montana Folk Festival now 
proudly claims to be one of the largest free 
outdoor music happenings in the North¬ 
west. And most diverse — showcasing the 
talents and works of more than 200 top 
live performers and artisans from across 
the nation. 


Last year’s lineup of musicians alone 
featured a cross section of genres—New 
Orleans brass, Native American hip- 
hop, Mali guitar, Greek rebetiko, South 
Asian qawwali, bluegrass, klezmer, rocka¬ 
billy, Swedish traditional fiddle, cowboy 
swing—that rarely graces the same state 
or continent, let alone stage. 

Rounding out the event are the Mon¬ 
tana Traditions Arts Market and the First 
Peoples’ Market—a pair of distinguished 
art fairs offering a broad array of local and 
Native American works, along with demos, 
workshops, and nearby rows of local and 
ethnic food vendors, where the best huckle¬ 
berry shake in the region can reputedly be 
found. montanafolkfestivaLcom 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JOHN ZUMPANO/COURTESY MONTANA FOLK FESTIVAL 













PHOTOGRAPHY: TIMOTHY HORN/COURTESY OREGON BREWERS FESTIVAL, SHUTTERSTOCK 
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speakers, symposiums, discussions, 
and informal meet-and-greets. 

telluridefilmfestival.org 
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OREGON 

OREGON BREWERS FESTIVAL 
Where: Portland 
When: July 24-27 

Woo-hoo: The Pacific Northwest’s preeminent 
beer bash toasts more than 80 top breweries 
down by the river. 


In Oregon—a craft beer Mecca with 7.4 
breweries per 100,000 residents (transla¬ 
tion: a ton) and an overwhelming sup¬ 
ply of inspired annual suds shindigs like 
the Northwest Coffee Beer Invitational, 
Puckerfest, Zwickelmania, Portland Fruit 
Beer Festival, and Hood Rivers Hang¬ 
over Beer Fest—it’s saying something 
when you’re considered the granddaddy 
of them all. 

Entering its 32nd year, the Oregon 
Brewers Festival, aka Beervana, will be 
expecting more than 70,000 beer buffs 
from far and wide at downtown Port¬ 
land’s Tom McCall Waterfront Park by 
the pretty Willamette riverside. Their 
joint mission: raising frothy mugs of 
pales, Pilseners, sours, saisons, and so on 
from dangerously close to a hundred elite 
U.S. craft breweries around the country. 

Ciders, wines, and tasty-food vendors 
will be costarring, along with compli¬ 
mentary craft soda for kids and desig¬ 
nated drivers, oregonbrewfest.com 


MISSOURI 

AMERICAN ROYAL WORLD SERIES OF 

BARBECUE 

Where: Kansas City 

When: September (dates TBA) 

Woo-hoo: The world’s largest annual barbecue 
competition celebrates its 40th anniversary 
this year with more smokin’ slabs than the 
palate can comprehend. 

Few cities hold a candle to KC for finger- 
lickin’ barbecue even when the World Series 
(of Barbecue, were talking—tapped as the 
biggest event of its kind on the planet) isn’t 
underway. But during those two toothsome 
days in mid-September, the smokin’ hot 
anticipation reaches fever pitch. 

This year will mark the 40th anni¬ 
versary of the Paris of the Plains’ signa¬ 
ture culinary event, complete with live 
music, carnival rides, a mechanical bull, 
and enough inspired ribs, brisket, pulled 
pork and crackling chicken to fill the 
Kansas Speedway. The headlining com¬ 
petition includes nearly 350 teams from 
more than 10 countries at last count, all 
vying for the title of Open and Invita¬ 
tion Grand Champion. 

Launched by the American Roy¬ 
al (formerly the National Hereford 
Show)—Kansas City’s famed autumn 
horse and livestock showrunners since 
1899—the organization can at least 
partially take credit for influencing the 
naming of the Royals baseball team. But, 
back to barbecue, thankfully at least one 
World Series happens in KC every year. 
americanroyal.com/bbq 
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ALBUQUERQUE INTERNATIONAL 
BALLOON FIESTA 

Where: Albuquerque 
When: October 5—13 
Woo-hoo: People from all over the 
world head for ABQ in the fall to 
celebrate ballooning and see hundreds 
of balloons take flight in a mass 
ascension. Eyes skyward, too, for the 
Balloon Glow, Night Magic Glow, and 
gas balloon race; switch focus briefly for 
roving entertainment and festival food 
(breakfast burritos and local pinyon 
coffee!), balloonfiesta.com 

TRAILING OF THE SHEEP FESTIVAL 

Where: Ketchum/Sun Valley/Hailey 
When: October 9 — 13 
Woo-hoo: Ranked one of the top 10 
fall festivals in the world, this one’s 
all about the sheep—from sheep 
shearing and sheep camp cooking to 
sheepdog herding and championship 
sheepdog trials. Enjoy food (mutton 
and lamb), a “Sheep Jam!” concert, 
and Basque and Scottish dancers. 
What you absolutely can’t miss is the 
Trailing of the Sheep Parade, when 
a “wall of wool” featuring more 
than 1,500 fleecy creatures bleats 
its way en masse down Main Street. 
trailingofthesheep.org 

AUSTIN CITY LIMITS MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Where: Austin 

When: October 4—6, II —13 
Woo-hoo: Make the scene in the 
Live Music Capital of the World 
when eight stages and more than 125 
performances fill Zilker Park in the 
Texas music Mecca with song. Besides 
nonstop music, there’s food, beer, and 
an art market. A VIP or platinum pass 
gets you all kinds of perks, including 
shaded lounge seating and express spa 
treatments all weekend, aclfestival.com 








HELLDORADO DAYS 

Where: Tombstone 
When: Third weekend in October 
Woo-hoo: Parade, Cowboy “Walk 
Down,” mustache and beard contest, 
bands, gunfighters, saloon girls, 
cowboys, storytellers, line dancers, 
horses, cars, floats — Arizona’s 
famous Western town pulls out all 
the stops in the name of preserving 
and celebrating its past and present. 
tombstonehelldoradodays.com 


STONE MOUNTAIN 
NATIVE AMERICAN FESTIVAL 
AND POWWOW 

Where: Stone Mountain 
When: November 7—10 
Woo-hoo: This Georgia powwow, 
now in its 19th year, sees Native 
Americans from across the United 
States gathering to compete in 
dance and drum competitions. 
Enjoy music, storytelling, 
wildlife presentations, and an 
artists’ marketplace, along with 
demonstrations of “primitive 
skills” by educators teaching 
firemaking, basket weaving, hide 
tanning, cooking, and more. 
stonemountainpark.com 


MONTANA 


YELLOWSTONE SKI FESTIVAL 

Where: West Yellowstone/ 
Yellowstone National Park 
When: November (dates TBA) 
Woo-hoo: Early winter cross¬ 
country skiing your thing? You’ll 
be among several thousand like- 
minded enthusiasts — novices and 
experienced racers alike—hitting 
this small community to kick off 
the Nordic ski season. Highlights 
include skiing clinics, competitive 
races, biathlon races, an indoor 
trade show, and kids camps. 

Note: Yellowstone National 
Park isn’t open during this time. 
skirunbikemt.com 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

BLACK HILLS POWWOW 


Where: Rapid City 
When: October 11-13 

Woo-hoo: The biggest, oldest, all-welcome powwow this side of the Plains. 


No surprise that one of the nation’s foremost American Indian heritage events hap¬ 
pens on Native Americans Day, or Indigenous Peoples Day, over a weekend in the first 
state to establish the observance in lieu of Columbus Day. 

The 33rd annual He Sapa Wacipi Na Oskate —or Black Hills Powwow—welcomes 
locals and visitors alike to partake in three days of festivities led by hundreds of 
traditional dance and musical groups, artisans, athletes, and cultural preservationists. 

Headlined by a Native Americans Day parade through downtown Rapid City and 
headquartered at Rushmore Plaza Civic Center, the powwow proffers an inclusive theme 
extended to everyone: “Come Dance With Us.” Organizers note: “We want everyone to feel 
welcome and to enjoy the beauty of Great Plains indigenous song and dance.” 

A full lineup of Native American singing and dancing performances, drum groups, 
art shows, hand games, and sports competitions attracts thousands of fans and specta¬ 
tors from all over the hallowed Black Hills and beyond, blackhillspowwow.com 

TEXAS 

THE RED STEAGALL COWBOY GATHERING AND WESTERN SWING FESTIVAL 
Where: Fort Worth 
When: October 25-27 

Woo-hoo: The nation’s premier Western heritage event. 


Every October, the Fort Worth Stockyards National Historic District welcomes actor, 
musician, and poet Red Steagall’s annual gathering. The purpose of this bash is “to cele¬ 
brate the history, traditions, values, lifestyle, and the working skills of the men and women 
who make their living horseback working cattle, providing beefsteak to the dinner tables 
of America.” There’s ranch rodeo (bronc riding, team sorting, calf and maverick branding, 
mutton bustin’, team doctoring, and wild-cow milking), invitational team roping, a chuck 
wagon cook-off, fiddle contests, a trade show, cowboy poetry and music, and more. 

Before all the yeehawing even begins, you can saddle up on the annual trail ride 
and wagon train that makes its way from Jacksboro about 60 miles to the Fort Worth 
Stockyards in time for the weekend events. You bring food, horse, tack, wagon, gear, 
etc. And, since this is a heritage ride, you wear what’s required—Western apparel. 
Once you arrive in Fort Worth, enjoy a full daytime roster; then get gussied up for 
music-filled Friday and Saturday night, when Red and the Boys in the Bunkhouse de¬ 
liver dance-inducing Western swing, redsteagallcowboygathering.com 
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COURTESY BLACK HILLS POWWOW 






OLD MAIN GALLERY 

& FRAMING 

Visit Bozeman, Montana - The Last Best Place 




INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


June 6-9, 2019 


passes available at 
bozemanfilmcelebration.com 



or 406.577.4019 


Jeff Bridges BZN 2018 


produced with the support of Bozeman TBID funds 
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WINNER 



FARM & RANCH LIFE 







Herding cattle is what farm/ranch life is 
all about. It looks like the photographer 
was on a horse when they took this photo. 
Its perfect. 



PAMELA PETERS, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE A 


1. RUDY, Laury Sahakangas 
2. LIZZIE'S HERD, Stephanie Kennedy 
3. THE SILKIES, Kara West 
4. CATTLE DRIVE, Ann Bucholtz 
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5. SIDEKICKS, Emily McCartney 

6. HELLO WORLD, Kelli Emanuel 

7. BLUE, Patricia Johnson 

8. RANCHER'S PARTNER, Dan Nestor 

9. OPEN DOOR POLICY, Morning Sun 
Yellow Pony 

10. GUARDIAN ANGEL, Cerrina Smith 
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11. A BOY'S BEST FRIEND, James Aland 

12. A DIFFERENT KIND OF FARM DOG, Kate Rasmussen 

13. RANCH HOUNDS, Hollee Carson 

14. PACES' "BOK BOKS," Pansy Pajestka 
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1. WAR PATH, BoazElkes 

2. CHACO CANYON, PUEBLO BONITO 
DOORWAY ILLUMINATED, Gary Whitton 

3. PURE BEAUTY, Marc Applebaum 

4. TRIBAL ELDER DANCES AT 
NUMAGA POW WOW, Sally Hanrahan 

5. JULIE'S REGALIA, Michael Crouser 

6. APACHE GIRLS, Donna Dawson 

7. TRANQUILITY, Marc Applebaum 

8. MESA VERDE ANASAZI RUINS, Luke Erickson 

9. VICTORY DANCE, Ronnie Dunn 

10. PROUD, Kimber Wallwork-Heineman 





I hope this is film, and if 
its not then I’m OK with 
that; but the black and 
white with a warm temp 
makes this look very 
classic, and the border is 
a nice add. Good use of 
shadows and depth. 

Nice work. 



SCOTT SLUSHER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE A 
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Nice use of dark and light and black and 
white to create a sense of mystery and beauty. 
Forces the viewer to engage, to understand and 
appreciate. Elements of this make this both of 
this world and otherworldly. Has a sense of 
being grounded and “floating in space/’ 




There is so much I love about this portrait. 
The candid image capturing the shyness of 
smiles, the wisp of hair in one girl’s face, 
the exquisite regalia, the radiant color and 
composition. This image is radiant, and I love 
all aspects of it. 



CHRISTOPHER CARDOZO, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE V 


PAMELA J. PETERS, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE T 











Feels harmonious despite many diverse elements and moderate 
asymmetry. Beautiful light, strong sense of place. Captures a “magic 
moment,” wherein many elements congruently form a unified vision. 

CHRISTOPHER CARDOZO, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE ▼ 




WINNER 



GREAT OUTDOORS 



1. MOTHER ELK, Hannah Strom 

2. CATHEDRAL, BURNS, COLORADO, 
Michael Crouser 

3. UNTITLED, Austin Jackson 

4. OLD HOMESTEAD ALONG HWY16 
SOUTH DAKOTA, Jodie Lemke 
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5. THE LONG WAY HOME, Laury Sahakangas 

6. SAN GERONIMO CHURCH, Deborah Lujan 

7. COLORADO SPLENDOR, Sissy Schneiderman 



Pretty dang sweet. Once again this is all about timing. ... They 
ii captured a great moment in time with the mountains and the sun with 
the shadow of the cross on the ground. 


A SCOTTSLUSHER, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE 




8. MONUMENTAL SUNSET, Rebecca Austin 
9. MOUNTAIN LAKE REFLECTION, HIGH UINTA 
MOUNTAIN RANGE, Gary Whitton 
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This photo exemplifies the meaning of cowboy 
culture. The majestic beauty of horses on the 
range with a cowboy controlling the herd is 
what the life represents. 



PAMELA J. PETERS, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE A 


1. INTO THE WYOMING SUN, Christine Mathey 

2. FALL, Laury Sahakangas 

3. PAPER PLANES, Twna Douglas 
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A simple, serene photograph. 
Dog in the foreground 
both helps anchor the 
image and balances out 
the off-center horse and 
rider. Sense of everything 
being ‘just the way it is 
supposed to be/ 



CHRISTOPHER CARDOZO, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE ► 







4. LOOK INSIDE, Jolene Sansome 

5. BIG HOLE COWBOY, Robb Walther 

6. A BOY AND HIS HORSE, 

Hannah Strom 

7. INTO THE SUN, Jess McGlothlin 

8. CATCH RIDE, Pamela Steege 

9. RAINY DAY AT CAMP #5, 

Carolyn Morehead 
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Overall this is all about timing, and the 
photographer put [himself] in a spot to catch 
two very good moments in time. The post 
production of color temperature and levels was 
used [effectively] as well. It’s very clean and 
modern and classic. Well done! 



10. UNTITLED, David Clumpner 

11. COWGIRLS OF THE WEST, Cerrina Smith 

12. TEN SLEEP WYOMING FOURTH OF JULY 

RODEO 2018, David Huber 
13. JUST ANOTHER DAY, John E.Trabucco 


SCOTT SLUSHER, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE ▼ 





I called this photo ‘Sunset Cowboys.’ The 
stylization of this image has the perfect mix 
of golden and blue tones. The silhouette of the 
cowboys is exquisite. 



PAMELA J. PETERS, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE ◄ 
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1. UNTITLED, David Clumpner 

2. WYOMING RUN, Christine Mathey 

3. CRISP MORNING, Diana Volk 

4. FROM ABOVE, BoazElkes 

5. WHISPERER, Chester Ng 




3 . 


Good use of a higher angle, and the dirt is 

ii pretty dang sweet to boot. I like the black and 99 

white with a warm temp. Good edit as well. 

SCOTTSLUSHER, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE ▼ 
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Gives a strong sense of this specific horse. Nice use of light and texture. 
Effective selective focus. The mild visual complexity of the image engages 
the viewer to get involved in understanding and appreciating the image. 



CHRISTOPHER CARDOZO, PHOTOGRAPHER, GUEST JUDGE A 


6.303 CRYSTALYX OF SUTTON 
RODEO, Clay Guardipee 
7. WILD WYOMING 
STALLIONS, Mary Hone 
8. SALUTE OF THE WILD, Laurie Ford 
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FRONTIER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


u 

V 

5 



FOR TWO WOMEN WITH CAMERAS—ONE FAMOUS. ONE KNOWN ONLY IN EASTERN MONTANA—THE FRONTIER WAS A PHOTOGRAPHY CAREER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: (THIS SPREAD) COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


TheWest 

had come to her. 



Buffalo Bills Wild West show 
arrived in New York City for 
a series of performances in 
1898, and Gertrude Kasebier 
was watching as actors of the troupe—in¬ 
cluding Sioux Indians from the Great 
Plains—paraded past her Fifth Avenue 
studio. The spectacle drew many; but its 
quite possible that Kasebier, a child of the 
West then building a reputation as per¬ 
haps the foremost portrait photographer 
in America, saw what no one else saw 
behind the costumes and regalia: people. 
After all, the Iowa-born Kasebier had met 
many American Indians, minus the show 
finery, while growing up in Colorado. 

As scholar Michelle Delaney notes, 
soon after Buffalo Bill Codys troupe ar¬ 
rived, Kasebier wrote Cody a note suggest¬ 
ing that she, as an old friend of the Sioux, 
would welcome the chance to photograph 
some of them. When Cody agreed, she ar¬ 
ranged to receive her guests—nine Sioux 
men, more than twice as many as she had 
anticipated—for tea at 10 a.m. Sunday, 
April 24. This new series of portraits of 
American Indians would become, Delaney 
writes, some of the most highly regarded 
work of Kasebier’s career, “simple, thought- 
provoking, modern portraits of individu¬ 
als involved in a cultural transition.” 

The timing is significant. Photogra¬ 
pher and ethnographer Edward S. Curtis 
had made his first portrait of an Ameri¬ 
can Indian in 1895 and would begin his 
vast project to photograph and document 
The North American Indian in 1906. 

But the portrait photographer and the 
ethnologist approached their Indian sub¬ 
jects completely differently. In her fine 
book about Kasebier, biographer Barbara 
L. Michaels suggests that Kasebier was 
more interested in portraying individuals 
and what their faces could express rather 
than showing tribal customs and costumes, 



... simple, thought-provoking, 
modern portraits of individuals 
involved in a cultural transition. 



OPPOSITE PAGE (clockwise from top 
left): The Red Man, posed by Takes 
Enemy, Sioux Indian. Amos Little, 
Chief Iron Tail, Amos Two Bulls — 
Sioux Indians from Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show. 

THIS PAGE: Gertrude Kasebier next to 
her tripod-mounted camera. 



as Curtis would do so well. “Curtis oblit¬ 
erated evidence of white culture and out¬ 
fitted his subjects to make them look more 
‘Indian’—sometimes even putting them 
in an alien tribe’s garb,” Michaels writes. 
“Kasebier did the opposite, removing gen¬ 
uine ceremonial accessories to reach her 
idea of Indian authenticity.” 

Arguably, this is what made, for example, 
Kasebier’s portrait of Iron Tail so powerful. 
He sits before the camera without head¬ 
dress or other finery—“without barriers,” 
Delaney notes in her account of Kasebier’s 
Wild West show Indian portraits. 

The portraits of performers and their 
family members traveling with the Wild 
West show, more than 40 in all, are the 
largest segment of Kasebier’s portrait 
work with American Indians. The other 
significant part of her work with Ameri¬ 
can Indians includes nine known por- 

V 

traits of Zitkala-Sa, or Red Bird—also 
known to history as Gertrude Simmons 
Bonnin, the influential Yankton Sioux 
writer, musician, teller of folk tales, and 
lobbyist on Indian issues. 


Delaney suggests that as a photogra¬ 
pher, Kasebier tried to find in her subjects 
the same characteristics she valued in her 
own life: independence and personality. 
Michaels believes that in her American 
Indian portraits, specifically, Kasebier may 
have been working with two concurrent 
aims: to show individual personalities but 
also “to suggest an archetypal Indian.” 

She worked hard to catch that elusive, 
fleeting image. As Michaels notes, The 
Red Man, the most famous of her pho¬ 
tographs of American Indians, shows 
a man wrapping himself in a blanket. 
That iconic image comes from the very 
end of a photo session in which Kase¬ 
bier hadn’t managed to capture what 
she wanted. Finally one of the frustrated 
subjects— “petulant” is how Kasebier de¬ 
scribed him—swung his blanket around 
his face and shoulders and glared at the 
camera. Recognizing what photographer 
Henri Cartier-Bresson would later call 
“the decisive moment,” Kasebier snapped 
the photo — and made one of the great 
American portraits. 
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She had come into 

the West. 

D As British-born Evelyn Jephson 
Cameron told a reporter for a 
1906 article in the New York 
newspaper The Sun, she and 
her Scottish husband, Ewen, were on their 
honeymoon when they arrived in Montana 
for a hunting trip in the autumn of 1889 
(though scholars note the couple wasn’t 
then legally married, and may never have 
been). But after adventures with mountain 
lions and grizzly bears in Yellowstone River 
country, they decided they didn’t want to 
leave. They settled down in the ranchlands 
near Miles City and Terry. 

Though the Camerons had a notion 
they might earn money by raising polo 
ponies, Evelyn’s diaries make it clear that 
her photography became their most suc¬ 
cessful money-making enterprise. That’s 
where her life began to lead down a path 
that would land her in the same field as 
Gertrude Kasebier. She’d first tried to earn 
money by taking in boarders and selling 
vegetables, and it was her first two boarders 
who taught her the basics of photography. 

From then on, she was largely on her 
own, though she probably learned from the 
respected Miles City photographer L.A. 
Huffman over the years. Her diaries suggest 
she’d known him at least since 1895, and 
in 1916, she was impressed after a visit to 
his $2,200 studio. But mostly she was self- 
taught. She took photographs of livestock, 
farm kitchens, children and pets, cattle 
drives, ranchers shearing sheep and cutting 
prairie hay, railroad men, homesteaders, 
badlands. She may have been the first delib¬ 
erate photographer of wild birds in Mon¬ 
tana, long before it was a recognized spe¬ 
cialty, thanks to the birding expeditions on 
which she accompanied Ewen, an amateur 
ornithologist who wrote articles for maga¬ 
zines and journals about the region’s bird 
life. As historian Henry L. Armstrong has 
documented, some of those birding tours 
took the Camerons deep into central Mon¬ 
tana, far from their eastern Montana home. 


At every step of the way she kept a di¬ 
ary of her life on the Plains from 1893 
to 1928. Together, the photographs and 
journals are a treasure, as scholar Donna 
M. Lucey—then a Time-Life Books edi¬ 
tor searching for photos to tell the region’s 
history —realized when she met Cameron’s 
heir in 1979. There in a Montana basement 
were 1,800 negatives, 2,500 original prints, 
and accompanying letters and diaries—all 
the work of a woman who was then known 
only to a handful of Montana historians. 

As Lucey wrote in her 1990 book that 
introduced Cameron to the world, Pho¬ 
tographing Montana, 1894-1928: The Tife and 
Work oj Evelyn Cameron, the photos and dia¬ 
ries provide “perhaps the most complete 


portrait we have of one woman’s pioneer 
experience—a virtual home movie of life 
on the frontier.” Even Montanans were 
stunned by the photos, as Cameron biogra¬ 
pher Lorna Milne noted: “Evelyn had given 
form to what we knew as interesting and 
beautiful.” 

The Camerons’ idea to live by photogra¬ 
phy surfaced in 1893 when they considered 
moving to the Orkney Islands. Ewen, they 
thought, could write a book about the na¬ 
ture there, and Evelyn could shoot accom¬ 
panying photos. Instead they would make 
part of that scheme work in Montana, as 
Evelyn took up photography and sold 
prints and albums to people who wanted 
images of their lives in Montana. 
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Camerons journals—digitized and 
available online as part of the Montana 
Memory Project (mtmemory.org)— 
provide a look at how photography fit in 
to the life of this working ranch woman. 
This excerpt from March 2, 1908, a Mon¬ 
day, is typical: “Arose 6:55. B[reakfas]t 
8:15. Milked. Fed chicks. Strewed hay for 
cattle where could be seen for photography. 
With Graphlex climbed opposite hill A 
way up—took two [of] ranch 4, s 32, Ash 
tree foregr[oun]d 2 sec 32, Ranch closer 
all cattle 3s. 16, Ranch closest few cattle 
2 sec 32. Calm. Sun partially obscured by 
cl[ou]ds. Washed up. Swept. Stuck pho¬ 
tos in Mrs. Archdales & Lionels albums. 
Then cut & folded & stuck blue pieces [of] 
writing paper under photos to write names 
[of] photos on, Dinner at 2. 3 egg omelet I 
[had]. E[wen had] chick, macaroni, biscuit 
pud[din]g, cream. Continued albums. Only 
got Mrs. As done by 5. Chores. Chicks fed. 
Hayed barn, fo[wl] ho[use] Shed. Cattle cut 
in. Didn’t feed outsiders. Ho[use] chores. In 
6:30. Sup[per] 7:10. W[ashed] D[ishes].” 

The wonder is that, without formal 
training, Evelyn Cameron not only mastered 
the technical aspects of dry-plate photog¬ 
raphy but also learned composition. Some 
images—children in front of storefronts, 
or homesteader couples in their dirt-floor 
kitchens—are moving in the same way as 
Walker Evans’ later photographs from the 
Deep South. Others are simply fine pho¬ 
tographs. “The best,” Lucey writes, “rise 
into the realm of art.” 

In that realm, there is, for example, a 
portrait of a child standing on a chair; in 
the frame, a clipped-off portion of the 
unseen father, vividly evoking the way one 
generation holds the hand of the one to 
come, literally and figuratively. A photo¬ 
graph of Britons Effie and Philip Daw¬ 
son, he, with a grouse or prairie chicken in 
hand against a backdrop of hills, suggests 
the sporting life that had first brought the 
Camerons to the West. An image of sheep 
rancher Nels Undem creates a kind of 
symmetry within the Montana landscape, 
making the rancher loom above his sheep 
the way the pinnacle in the background 
juts above the prairie. 


Evelyn Cameron could have been a 
poster child for the things Gertrude Kase- 
bier believed: first of all, that photography 
was a path to independence for women. 
Kasebier scholars Stephen Petersen and 
Janis A. Tomlinson cite a 1902 article that 
says “modern photography ... has opened 
a new field in journalism which is largely 
filled by women.” Even in such matters 
as clothing, the two women would have 
agreed. Michaels notes that Kasebier was 
“an advocate of dress reform, of comfort 
in women’s clothing.” In faraway Montana, 
as that 1906 article for The Sun newspa¬ 
per tells it, “Mrs. Cameron is the English¬ 
woman who introduced the divided skirt 
into that part of the country in the days 
before you could buy a pattern for one in 
any department store.” 

Did Evelyn Cameron and Gertrude 
Kasebier have any idea of each other’s 
work? It’s possible that Cameron might 
have chanced upon a magazine article 
about the better-known Kasebier, but 
there’s no mention of Kasebier in Cam¬ 
eron’s years and years of diaries. It’s pos¬ 
sible that Kasebier, living in New York, 
might have seen the November 4, 1906, 
article in The Sun about Cameron. If so, 
she might have paused at the Montana 
ranchwoman’s assessment that the great 
hunting days were past in that part of 
the world, and all that was left for the 
sportswoman was to hunt with a camera. 
But the article is about Cameron and big- 
game hunting, and that is the only refer¬ 
ence to her photography in the piece. 

There is one tantalizing clue that 
someone who knew Cameron’s photog¬ 
raphy—her colleague in Miles City, L.A. 
Huffman—may actually have pored over 
Kasebier’s portraits and compared the two 
favorably. Cameron’s diary notes excitedly 
on May 4,1900, when she was still relative¬ 
ly young as a photographer, that she found 
an overlooked letter from Huffman “in 
which he says he had been to New York & 
seen many photos, professional & amateur, 
but none that pleased him better than mine 
at the Agent’s Towers of this ranch!” 

Evelyn Cameron’s honest, heartfelt 
work still pleases today. 
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Evelyn Cameron could have 
been a poster child for the things 
Gertrude Kasebier believed: first 
of all that photography was a 
path to independence for women. 

PP 

OPPOSITE PAGE (from top): Evelyn Cameron with her 
Graflex camera. Nels Undem with his flock of sheep at 
Curious Butte. 

THIS PAGE (from top): Baby Ted holding his father’s hand 
Child seated in doorway. Effie and Philip Dawson on the 
Cross S Ranch near Mizpah, Montana. 
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ESSAY 



CONTEMPORARY NATIVE 


PAMELA J. PETERS 


BY CHUCK THOMPSON 


LOS ANGELES’ SIZABLE NATIVE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY IS OFTEN OVERLOOKED. 
PAMELA J. PETERS AIMS TO CHANGE THAT. 





















I f you manage to find Pamela J. Peters sitting in one place, consider yourself lucky. The “indigenous multimedia 
documentarian” is constantly bouncing from project to project and place to place. 

“I feel like a windup toy every day,” she says. 

Lately, Peters has been making more than her usual frequent trips between her home in Los Angeles and 
the Navajo reservation in Arizona where she grew up. Now in her 40s, she’s feeling the pull of tradition and 
family on the reservation against the hustle and tech modernity of the city where she’s established herself as an 
important photographer and filmmaker presenting the lives of contemporary Native Americans. 

Peters’ mission is to break the conception of Native Americans as “ethnographic ephemera.” For her, it’s not 
just imperative that non-Native audiences see realistic depictions of indigenous cultures. It’s vital for Native 
Americans, as well. 
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“In our psyche, we have always seen 
[ourselves] through media, through mov¬ 
ies, through literature presented through 
a white lens/’ Peters says, adding that she 
grew up on John Ford films because her 
father was a huge John Wayne fan. To 
counter the deleterious cultural effects 
of how Native figures have traditionally 
been presented in mass media, she focuses 
on visuals that “change the way Ameri¬ 
cans see Indians today... reflecting them 
through an indigenous-aesthetic lens.” 

Peters’ most striking work is her photo 
exhibit and short documentary Legacy of 
Exiled NDNZ. If you’re confused by the 
title, don’t worry—Peters was too, at first. 

“It’s a Native pop culture way of writ¬ 
ing Indians’,’ Peters explains. “I saw it on 
the Navajo reservation— some kids were 
writing it on street murals. I thought, Oh, 
my God, that looks cool.” 

As an illustration of a language and 
culture in transition, NDNZ perfectly 
suits Peters’ favored leitmotif. A com¬ 
memoration of the U.S. government’s 
American Indian Urban Relocation 
program of the 1950s, Legacy of Exiled 
NDNZ presents stories and images of 
seven young Native Americans carving 
out adult lives in Los Angeles. The hook 
is a heavily stylized production that pres¬ 
ents her subjects in black-and-white and 
in fashions that evoke the 1950s, when 
thousands of Native Americans migrated 
to California and other states for work 
through the voluntary program. 

At least two of her young subjects’ 
grandparents had come to Los Angeles 
through the program. “They said, ‘This 
is what my grandmother must have felt 
like coming to the city.’ They felt they 
were stepping into their shoes,” Peters 
says of the photo shoots. 

Peters has a personal connection with 
the subject. Her own parents went to 
Oakland, California, as part of the pro¬ 
gram, where her father did railroad work 
for a number of years before returning to 
the Navajo reservation. 

A legacy of the program is a vibrant 
Native American community in Los 
Angeles, which numbers about 70,000 



PREVIOUS SPREAD (clockwise from far left): From 
Real NDNZ Retake Hollywood, actress Shayna 
Jackson (Dakota/Cree) channeling Hollywood Icon 
Audrey Hepburn. From Legacy of Exiled NDNZ, 
pictured in Los Angeles: Welcome to Los Angeles, 
at Union Station; Blessing, Kenneth Ramos (Barona 
Bands of Mission Indians) in Indian Alley; Crossways, 
Heather Singer (Navajo) and Spencer Battiest 
(Seminole/Choctaw) at Union Station. 
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They said. This is what my grandmother must 
have felt like coming to the city.’ They felt they 
were stepping into their shoes. 

ff 
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members of numerous nations. One of 
the main aims of Legacy of Exiled NDNZ 
is simply recognition. As Kenneth Ramos 
of the Barona tribe says in the documen¬ 
tary, “I want people to understand that 
L.A. has a thriving Native community.” 

Peters employs a similar glamorous retro 
style in Real NDNZ Retake Hollywood, a series 
of black-and-white, studio-style portraits 
of young Native Americans striking poses 
reminiscent of Audrey Hepburn, Marlon 
Brando, and other icons of the period. 


Comedy Central, and MTV 

With two photo exhibits coming in 
2019, Peters is solidifying her status 
among contemporary artists in the West s 
biggest metropolitan area. But, like her 
subjects, who always seem to be in transi¬ 
tion, she feels another world beckoning. 

“I know who I am,” she says. “Pm a 
Dine woman; I still maintain that in an 
urban environment. But in a sense, the 
reservation is where your tradition and 
culture are maintained. My family is still 



As much as I don't like its 
portrayal of [Native cultures]. 
I’m just a fan of the classic 
era of old Hollywood. 

PP 



“As much as I don’t like its portrayal 
of [Native cultures], I’m just a fan of the 
classic era of old Hollywood,” Peters says. 
She points out that the first major migra¬ 
tion of Native Americans to Los Angeles 
occurred during the silent-film era and 
early talkies period, when many came to 
work as extras in movies. Peters herself 
has worked as a cultural consultant and 
has referred Native talent for HBO, FX, 


on the reservation.” 

Its the tension in that transi¬ 
tion—not between white and Native 
worlds, but between urban and reserva¬ 
tion Native worlds—that Peters inter¬ 
prets with evocative glamour and a dose 
of nostalgia. 

For more on Peters’ work, see pamelajpeters.com or 
@tachiiniiphotography on Instagram. 


OPPOSITE: From Legacy of 
Exiled NDNZ, seven young 
Natives at Indian Alley in 
downtown Los Angeles. THIS 
PAGE (from left): From Real 
NDNZ Retake Hollywood, 
actor-musician Noah Watts 
(Crow/Blackfeet) channeling 
Hollywood Elvis Presley; 
actress JaNae Collins 
(Dakota/Crow) channeling 
Jane Russell. 
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SCOTT SLUSHER 


WHETHER IT’S HIGH FASHION OR BRONC RIDES. 
ONE OF OUR FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
CAPTURES INTENSITY LIKE NO ONE ELSE. 


BY CHUCK THOMPSON 
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W hen he’s not on horseback, Dallas-based photographer 
Scott Slusher gets around in a 1963 Chevy pickup with 
a three-on-the-tree column shifter. The same kind his 
grandfather drove. 

“Mine’s black, his was turquoise, but it’s the exact same 
truck,” Slusher says. “It goes slow, but that’s good. I don’t wanna be in 
a hurry.” 

Though the intense detail in his work might suggest otherwise, that 
take-’er-easy approach has been key to the success of one of the West’s 
preeminent cowboy photographers. It’s one of the tricks of the trade the 
Oklahoma native and 2002 graduate of the Art Institute of Dallas shared 
with C&I about his dual career as a high-end fashion and commercial pho¬ 
tographer (clients include Prada, All-Clad, Mary Kay, and Yeti) and master 
of what he calls “authentic Western-lifestyle photography.” 


fly when the sun is coming up. When I’m 
trotting on a horse, changing my settings 
is a constant. I’m always looking at my 
images to see if they are perfect. 

C&I: How about your horse? 

Slusher: I got two horses. My first is 
named The Dude, after The Big Lebowski, 
’cause The Dude is pretty laid-back, but 
he can be a jerk sometimes. He’s ranch-y 
but not very ranch-y, meaning if we have 
to go rope something or cut a cow out, 
he’ll do it, but he has to have a little persua¬ 
sion. My new horse will go do whatever 


you want to do—he doesn’t have a bad 
attitude. He’s like, “Yessir, let’s go do that. 
I wanna go do that.” They’re good bud¬ 
dies. I take both of them to the ranches. 

C&I: Your second horse has a good name 
too — Turbo. 

Slusher: He’s actually named Dusty Bot¬ 
tom, but he’s aka Turbo. When I was gon¬ 
na buy the horse, the turbo went out on 
my diesel truck. So I said, “If I get a new 
horse, he’s gonna be called Turbo because 
I spent all my money on a horse instead 
of on my truck.” 


Cowboys & Indians: How do 
you achieve such intimacy with 
your fast-moving subjects? 

Scott Slusher: My preferance when I’m 
out at these ranches is to be on horseback 
and be right there in the action. I want 
people who see my photographs to feel 
they are there as well. 


C&I: Doesn’t your camera shake a lot while on 
horsebackP 

Slusher: You have to be on your game 
especially on horseback, meaning early 
morning settings have to change on the 
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C&I: How do photography shoots on ranches 
with cowboys differ from fashion shoots with 
models? 

Slusher: I try to keep everything I do very 
authentic. When I’m out at these ranches I 
rarely tell anybody what to do. These guys 
are working; they’re out there doing a job. 
They’re real people; they’re not models. If 
I miss a shot, I can’t go, “Hey, would you 
mind roping that calf again?’’ My job is to 
be 100 percent out of the way. 


because they looked at all those Kurt Markus 
books and the [Frederic] Remington books 
on the coffee tables at their houses when they 
were growing up and they envied those guys. 

C&I: Any close calls while shootingp 
Slusher: You have to have eyes in the back 
of your head when you’re shooting bulls. 
Horses don’t really care. Only one horse has 
ever come after me, and one cowboy landed 
right on top of my head. That was at the 


This tepee shot almost didn’t happen at 
spring works at the 6666 Ranch. It was 
dinner time at the chuck wagon, and I went 
to go put my camera up for some dumb 
reason in my tepee and started walking 
back to the chuck wagon and looked over 
at that same image and thought to myself, 
Dang, that would be a great picture. (I have 
those thoughts a lot, just FYI). And I stopped 
and turned around and went back and got 
my camera and took a bunch of shots of the 
tepees and the sun setting. My thinking was 
I didn’t want to be late for dinner and didn’t 
want anyone to be waiting on me. 



C&I: Have you always been around horses and 
cowboys? 

Slusher: My dad was a horse breeder when 
I grew up. One grandfather was a rancher, 
one grandfather was a farmer.... Some places 
I go to I get put to work, putting the cam¬ 
era down and helping out. And I’m all over 
that The more that I am respected by other 
cowboys, the more comfortable they will feel 
when I’m out there taking pictures of them. 

C&I: Do they like having their pictures taken? 
Slusher: All the cowboys I hang out with, 
they all wanna be in a coffee-table book, 


Dickens [Texas] ride. One of my buddies 
was like, “Hey, Slusher, when they open 
that gate, that horse is gonna dogleg over 
to the left and go right where you’re stand¬ 
ing.’’ And that’s exactly what happened. 
He came out straight for me and kept on 
coming. The following year at Dickens that 
same horse came out of the pen and, sure 
enough, he did exactly the same thing. I 
kept the [shutter] running the whole time. I 
was aware enough to keep shooting. 

For more on Slushers work , see scottslusherphotog - 
raphy.com or @slusherphoto on Instagram. 
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My preferance when I'm 
out at these ranches is to 
be on horseback and be 
right there in the action. 

I want people who see my 
photographs to feel they 
are there as well. 

ff 
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CHRISTOPHER 

BEFORE DEVOTING HIS LIFE TO EDWARD CURTIS’ WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER CARDOZO FOLLOWED HIS OWN DESTINED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PATH AMONG INDIGENOUS PEOPLE IN MEXICO. 


CARDOZO 


BY CHUCK THOMPSON 


H ow Christopher Cardozo ended up being held at knife- and gunpoint in an extremely remote southern 
Mexican village in the 1970s, lived to tell the tale, and how he went on to become the worlds foremost 
expert on Edward Curtis is an awfully interesting story. 

Cardozo, who turns 71 in late February, has authored nine books on Curtis, amassed the worlds larg¬ 
est collection of his work, and curated more than 100 exhibitions seen in more than 40 countries. He 
and a staff of 12 recently completed a nearly five-year, 40,000-hour project to republish all 20 volumes and 20 
portfolios of Curtis’ landmark The North American Indian. Cardozo is now immersed in an effort to repatriate Cur¬ 
tis’ work to tribal colleges and cultural centers, and he has already placed more than 1,000 prints and over 300 
limited edition books and portfolios with Native individuals and institutions. Ultimately, he hopes to establish a 
permanent center for his massive Curtis collection, perhaps at the University of Minnesota. 

These are some of the tangible results of a karmic connection Cardozo has felt with Curtis and Native people for 
nearly five decades. He never would have set foot on the Curtis path had his hippie inclinations and love of photogra¬ 
phy not collided with his life’s calling in the early 1970s. At the time, Cardozo had never even heard of Edward Cur¬ 
tis. A freshly minted graduate with a degree in photography and film from the University of Minnesota, he’d taken 
a professor up on an invitation to go to Mexico to make a film together. “It took me five months to save up enough 
to buy a 10-year-old VW Beetle, extra lenses, and lots of film,’’ Cardozo says. “It was an exhausting 75-hour drive. 
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When I finally found the little Oaxacan 
mountain town where my professor lived 
and knocked on the door, he appeared and 
said, ‘Oh, Chris, I should have written you. 
I decided not to make the film.’ What ini¬ 
tially felt like an utter disaster turned out 
to be one of the best things that had ever 
happened to me.” 

Cardozo decided to stay in Mexico 
anyway and document the isolated Trique 
Indian tribe in what would become a se¬ 
ries of striking sepia-toned prints and 
film. The prints have been widely exhib¬ 
ited and are found in various collections, 
including MoMA. In a little Trique vil¬ 
lage at the ridge of the Sierra Madres, at 
about 9,000 feet elevation, he saw things 


being beamed into another reality and 
another century.” 

Over the centuries, the Trique had 
been pushed out of the verdant lands on 
the Pacific Coast to the rugged, inhospi¬ 
table mountaintops. The high mountain 
terrain was marked with deep valleys 
on all sides. Driving up to the remote 
village in his Volkswagen, Cardozo en¬ 
countered the most impoverished com¬ 
munity in all of Mexico. ‘‘The infant 
mortality rate was 50 percent. Alcohol¬ 
ism was rampant, as was hepatitis. The 
life expectancy was 32 years. The average 
income for a family of four was $194 a 
year, which was primarily the value of 
the corn they were able to raise.” 


44 

Every day there were these 
amazing scenes unfolding. I 
got to know individuals and 
got to photograph their lives. 
There was no indoor plumbing 
and electricity was virtually 
nonexistent. It was like nothing 
else I had ever experienced. 

ff 



with the eyes of a true ‘‘beginner” and 
met people who had never seen a Cauca¬ 
sian before. 

“I grew up in an upper-middle-class 
family and attended a boys military 
school in Minnesota,” Cardozo says. “Be¬ 
ing in this tiny, isolated village was like 


Cardozo could not have been further 
from his original photographic impulse 
at age 17, when he bought a tiny Minox 
spy camera to impress girls. 

The Trique very rarely saw foreigners 
and were deeply suspicious of outsiders. 
“I was incredibly naive. I didn’t realize 
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how dangerous it was,” Cardozo says. 
Luckily, an American doctor had been 
living in the village studying indigenous 
disease, and though he was wrapping up 
his work in a week, there was enough 
time to get Cardozo situated. The doc¬ 
tor introduced Cardozo to the one 
prominent family in the village, and they 
took him under their wing and provided 
a great deal of protection. “Had I come 
a week later, without an introduction, it 
would have been too difficult to stay.” 

Living in an abandoned missionary’s 
house, Cardozo began a four-month 
project of photographing the villagers six 
days a week, eight to 12 hours a day, then 
driving to his professors town to shower 
and re-provision on the seventh. (“I sur¬ 
vived on peanut butter and crackers,” he 
says.) But there was a rub: “If I was in the 
immediate area of the village, I was safe 
because people assumed I was a doctor. 
In fact, women would literally walk two 
or three days, with a sick or dying child, 
to see me. Sadly, I couldn’t help them the 
first year, but on my second trip the fol¬ 
lowing year, I brought throat lozenges, as¬ 
pirin, and other simple things, hoping for 
at least a placebo effect. It was a wrench¬ 
ing experience that I will never forget.” 

And there were other issues: “My Span¬ 
ish was almost nonexistent, and beyond 
the village, people often didn’t even speak 
Spanish. I would occasionally go walking 


on footpaths for a couple of miles, which 
I was expressly warned against doing. 
Within a quarter mile of the village I was 
known and relatively safe. Beyond that, 
I was really on my own.” Held at knife - 
and gunpoint on several occasions, he re¬ 
sorted to sign language—and Polaroids. 
“If I could produce a Polaroid of people 
who were suspicious of me and somehow 
communicate that I only wanted to take 
photographs, it would get me out of all 
sorts of potential trouble.” 

He saw both abject poverty and raw 
beauty. “I would sit on the mountaintop 
and see women coming and going in their 
traditional clothing—bright red hand- 
woven huipils. I would watch people dig¬ 
ging in their hardscrabble fields with the 
most primitive tools and weaving huipils 
and mats. I could wander to the weekly 
market that amounted to not much more 
than a few women who’d come with a few 
eggs or potatoes or baskets. Every day 
there were these amazing scenes unfold¬ 
ing. I got to know individuals and got to 
photograph their lives. There was no in¬ 
door plumbing, and electricity was virtu¬ 
ally nonexistent. It was like nothing else I 
had ever experienced.” 

Back in the village on his second trip 
in 1973 for another four months of pho¬ 
tography, Cardozo wasn’t able to live in 
the former missionary’s house, which two 
neighboring families were fighting over. 








“I took the back of the passenger seat out 
of my VW and put an air mattress in and 
slept there every night,” he says. “It often 
got down to freezing at night. I would 
wake up in my sleeping bag to the sight of 
four to eight kids with their faces glued to 
the windows of my car to try to figure out 
what in the world was going on.” 

Forty-five years later, Cardozo is still 
transported by that singular experience 


book on Curtis was on view. 

“It was as transformative a moment 
as IVe ever had in my life,” Cardozo says. 
The next day in Boulder, Colorado, broke 
as he was, he used his fathers “emergen¬ 
cy” credit card to buy a couple of Curtis 
prints. “It clearly was an emergency of 
the heart,” Cardozo says. 

It was a seemingly fated introduction. 
Where the photographic road diverged, 



and continues to marvel at the syncronic- 
ity that would soon lead to his lifelong 
affinity with Edward Curtis. 

Returning to the United States with 
long hair, a very full beard, and about 
5,000 negatives, film footage, sound re¬ 
cordings of language and music, and tex¬ 
tiles and other material culture, Cardozo 
was still unaware of Curtis. But the similar¬ 
ities between their ethnographic endeavors 
were uncanny, and within two days, when a 
friend in New Mexico saw what Cardozo 
had created among the Trique, she insisted 
they drive 20 miles to a bookstore where a 


Cardozo took the Curtis trail. And that 
has made all the difference. 


The Schumacher Gallery at Capital University 
in Columbus, Ohio, will host a concurrent show¬ 
ing of vintage Edward Curtis photographs and 
Christopher Cardozo’s images of the Trique Indian 
village in the Sierra Madres of southern Mexico. 
Edward S. Curtis: Beauty, Heart, and 
Spirit and Something Has Been Revealed: 
Photographs From San Andres Chicau- 
axtla Oaxaca, Mexico, circa 1972 are on 
view January 21 — March 30. edwardcurtis. 
com, capital.edu/schumacher 


OPENING SPREAD: 

(Left) Proud boy with 
his first photograph, 
1973. (Right) Easter 
procession, 1973. 
PREVIOUS SPREAD: 
(Left) San Andres 
Chicahuaxtla, 1972-73. 
(Right) Man and 
daughter working their 
field, 1973. 

THIS PAGE: Village 
scene, 1972. 
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CELEBRATE THE RICH HISTORY 
AND CULTURE OF WESTERN ART 


MARCH 20-24, 2019 


More than 60 Artists Exhibiting on Two Floors! 


ffootphintA on th&T%ail 


U Holiday Inn 

1100 5th St. S. 
Great Falls, MT 


Artists Rooms Open 
Wed 7pm-10pm 
Thurs - Sat lOam-IOpm 
Sun 11am-4pm 


Western Art Rodeo 
Association Jackpot 
Friday and Saturday 
Afternoons 


Preview Night and Awards 
Wednesday 7-10pm 


Quick Finish Benefit Event 
& Auctions 
Thursday 5-9pm 
























RODEO D 

IN H -TO 


THE SUPER-SIZE ANNUAL HOUSTON LIVESTOCK SHOW 
AND RODEO BRINGS MILLIONS OF VISITORS, WITH 
ENOUGH MOVING PARTS AND VOLUNTEERS TO BE 
CONSIDERED AN ECOSYSTEM ALL ITS OWN. 


By C&I Editors 




PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY HOUSTON LIVESTOCK SHOW AND RODEO 



MUTTON BUSTIN' 

Sign up those aspiring young cowboys and cowgirls to ride or race 
sheep in NRG Stadium or out at the Junction carnival during 
the entirety of the rodeo. Be prepared to witness a whole lot of 
smiles, laughter, and sometimes tears from the young sheep riders. 


RODEO RUN 

If you arrive in Houston a couple of days before arena action 
kicks off, consider joining the hordes in one of a few running 
events on February 23, including a I OK, a 5K fun run/walk, 
and a wheelchair race. 


PARADE 

On February 23, the city of Houston will transform into a 
celebration of Western heritage for the annual Downtown 
Rodeo Parade. Families will see decorative floats intermingled 
with thousands of men and women on horseback, filling the 
streets with enthusiastic hoofbeats and marching bands. Visit 
rodeohouston.com for more details. 


OUTSI1 

THE ARENA 


orvA/fu cat: tut: awucw 

ENTERTAINMENT OPTIONS 
AND ACTIVITIES FOR HLSR VISITORS. 
SIGN UP FOR EVENTS OR FIND MORE 
INFO AT RODEOHOUSTON.COM 


HETHER YOU’RE IN A SMALL 
Wyoming town in July or checking 
into a Las Vegas hotel in December, 
you’ll see that a rodeo has a way of 
changing the energy of a place. Consider the daily 
adrenaline boost of arena competitions, Western 
lifestyles and cultures on display at gatherings and 
livestock shows, visiting cowboys and cowgirls on 
every corner, and nightly entertainment designed 
to keep folks celebrating after the bucking has 
stopped. 

In Houston’s case, its annual Livestock Show 
and Rodeo brings all that and much more to the 
sprawling Texas city. By its very design, it changes 
lives far beyond its three-week run. 

“Our mission as a show is to help educate, 
entertain, and promote the Western lifestyle 
while remaining true to our agricultural roots. 
The beneficiary of these efforts are the youth of 
Texas where we help underwrite college schol¬ 
arships and community enhancing grants on an 
annual basis,’’ says Jeffrey Hayes, a Houston real 
estate professional serving as one of the rodeo’s 
18 volunteer vice-presidents who oversee differ¬ 
ent aspects of the event. “To date the Houston 
Livestock Show and Rodeo has contributed over 
$475 million to education and we’ll pass over 
half a billion next year. The show is proud of its 
commitment to over $27.1 million over the next 
calendar year alone.’’ 

Events like RODEOHOUSTON aren’t cheap 
to produce, so one might wonder how so much 
can be reserved for educational outreach. Hayes 
points to the rodeo and livestock show’s long his¬ 
tory of volunteerism—thousands of Housto¬ 
nians help to keep everything running smoothly 
out of the kindness of their hearts. 








RODEO UNCORKED! 

Before the annual Houston 
Livestock Show and Rodeo, the 
rodeo hosts an international 
wine competition where wine 
connoisseurs from around the 
world compete to earn the titles 
Grand Champion Best of Show, 
Top Texas Wine, Top All-Around 
Winery, and more. During 
RODEOHOUSTON, you’ll be 
able to sample the winning wines 
at the Champion Wine Garden. 
Search “Rodeo Uncorked” at 
rodeohouston.com . 


CARNIVAL 

During RODEOHOUSTON, 
discover new heights at the popular 
carnival event where you and a 
couple of friends can enjoy all the 
best foods, including turkey legs 
and funnel cakes, fun games, and 
360-degree views of the Houston 
Livestock Show and Rodeo on 
the largest transportable wheel 
in the United States, La Grande 
XL. Debuted in 2017, the rodeos 
luxurious Ferris wheel stands at 
130 feet and is located in the 
middle of all the carnival action. 
Visit rodeohouston.com and search 
“Carnival” for more details. 


RANCHING & 

WILDLIFE EXPO 

For those hunting, fishing, and 
camping gurus, the Ranching 
& Wildlife Expo is for you. 

Aimed at enhancing educational 
programs that promote the 
conservation and co-existence of 
ranching and wildlife habitats, 
the expo will include various 
wildlife exhibits and educational 
seminars. This year, participants 
can partake in an auction for 
hunting and fishing trips, outdoor 
trip opportunities, and more. 

Visit rodeohouston.com and search 
“Ranching & Wildlife Expo” for 
more details. 


With so much of the community 
getting involved every year, Hayes con¬ 
tends that the event itself has become 
an evolving representation of the city’s 
diversity and multicultural identity. 

“The show is a great rallying cry for 
the city of Houston and all of the com¬ 
munity as the show attracts volunteers, 
supporters and fans alike from all walks 
of life, all socioeconomic backgrounds 
and professional careers,” Hayes says. 

In practical terms, that has called 
for incorporating A-list entertainment 
from many different genres into the 
nightly concert schedule. While coun¬ 
try legend George Strait continues his 
historic relationship with the Houston 
rodeo by headlining this year, fans will 
also see plenty of Latin, hip-hop, rock, 
and pop musicians take the stage. 

And on top of the agricultural 
draws — competitive rodeo, livestock 
sales, horse show, and more — visitors 
also enjoy a world-class wine competi¬ 
tion, heritage celebrations, a fun run, a 
parade, and a long-running champion¬ 
ship barbecue contest. 

Add in the carnival that surrounds 
the rodeo’s spaces and main arena 
(Houston’s NRG Stadium), and the 
Houston Rodeo has the effect of a 
daily state fair with an optional nightly 
show. People show up for many differ¬ 
ent reasons and cater the experience to 
their interests. 

“We want everyone to take part in 
the traditional rodeo and entertain¬ 
ment lineup that is featured each day, 
but as the city evolves and we con¬ 
tinue to attract a more diverse crowd, 
the show leadership is committed to 
broadening the offering of activities 
and attractions,” Hayes says. 

That in mind, we’ve rounded up op¬ 
tions for inside and outside the arena 
that will help you get the full Houston 
Livestock Show and Rodeo experience. 


The Houston Livestock Show and Rodeo runs 
February 25—March 11 in the NRG Park 
complex. Tickets at rodeohouston.com. 
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RODEO 

RETAIL 

HERE’S SOME OF HOUSTON’S 
FINEST SHOPPING OUTSIDE 
THE RODEO GROUNDS. 

THE ARRANGEMENT 

The refined collection at this high-end 
home store is one-of-a-kind, personally 
curated by owner and designer 
Katherine Snedecker, who even throws a 
few of her own original works into the 
mix. 1721 Post Oak Blvd. in Post Oak 
Plaza, thearrangement.com 

FAVOR THE KIND 

The third installment of the Dallas- 
based boutique beloved for its boho 
style offers an eclectic collection of 
trendy gifts, accessories, and apparel you 
wont find elsewhere, from heart-shaped 
cactuses to hand-embroidered tunics. 
642 Yale St., Suite C. favorthekind.com 

MAI DA'S BELTS & BUCKLES 

This is the spot for artisan belts and 
buckles, offering an incomparable 
selection of original designs by top 
silversmiths such as Jeff Deegan, Greg 
Jensen, Silver King, and The Bohlin 
Company. 5727 Westheimer Road, 
Suite K. maidasbelts.com 

PINTO RANCH 

Its a one-stop shop for upscale 
Westernwear and gifts. Just think 
turquoise statement pieces, private label 
pearl-snaps, long tiered skirts, one-of- 
a-kind buckles, and Lucchese boots. 
1717 Post Oak Blvd. in Post Oak 
Plaza, pintoranch.com 

WILL LEATHER GOODS 

This store is all about artisan leather 
goods. You’ll find everything from 
totes and wallets to phone cases and 
journals to luggage tags and dog 
collars, all in chic, understated designs 
that allow the craftsmanship to speak 
for itself. 645 Heights Blvd., Suite 
2C. willleathergoods.com 



AGVENTURE 

Among all of the shopping at 
the NRG Center is another 
rodeo favorite, AGVENTURE. 
Planned for both children 
and adults, the event is aimed 
to educate attendees about 
agriculture and contains nearly 
every species of livestock. 
Visitors will be able to watch 
baby animals welcomed into the 
world at the Birthing Center, 
see eggs hatching at the Poultry 
center, witness honey get made 
at the Honey Bees exhibit, 
take a journey underground 
at Horticulture, and more. 

Visit rodeohouston.com and search 
‘AGVENTURE’’ for more 
details. 

TRAIL RIDES 

In 1952, four men traveled 
on horseback from Brenham, 
Texas, to raise awareness for 
the Houston Livestock Show 
and Rodeo. Now, more than 
3,000 participants saddle up 
to take part in one of the 
12 trails offered. Departing 
from all directions, they cover 
1,300 miles to carry on the 
tradition. Their destination? 

RODEOHOUSTON. 

SPECIAL DAYS 



Among the scheduled themed 
days are Armed Forces 
Appreciation Day, when 
visitors are encouraged to wear 
red, white, and blue to honor 
brave men and women for their 
service in the U.S. military; 
Black Heritage Day; First 
Responders Day to salute law 
enforcement, firefighters, EMS, 
and other emergency services; 
and Go Tejano Day, a fiesta 
and exhibition of traditional 
Mexican folk dance and music. 








THE GOOD-EATIN' GO-ROUND 

Before the first bronc bucks out of the chute, RODEOHOUS- 
TON’s heated competition begins with the February 21—23 
Worlds Championship Bar-B-Que Contest at NRG Park. The 
three-day, open-to-the-public competition sees more than 200 
teams compete in the brisket, ribs, chicken, and Dutch oven des¬ 
sert categories. There are also nods for most unique pit smoker 
and most colorful team. But whatever team comes out on top, the 
real winners are the folks who get to grub on the results of the 
smoky endeavors. They can also pop into the Miller Lite Gar¬ 
den, the Rockin’ Bar-B-Que Saloon, and the Chuck Wagon for a 
preview of the main events drinking and dining options. 

Whats more, there are the carnival foods that await the rodeo¬ 
going crowds. Eat your way through the list of winning bites of 
the Gold Buck Foodie Awards, the annual pre-rodeo competi¬ 
tion recognizing concessionaires’ best dishes. Last year’s winners 
included Fried Bacon-Wrapped Cinnamon Rolls from Fried 
What! and Fried Bread Pudding on a Stick from Sudie’s Cat¬ 
fish House. Go old-school with a funnel cake or a turkey leg. 
Those attendees still not stuffed ahead of the rodeo can feast 
on Tex-Mex, sweets, a selection of items representing interna¬ 
tional cuisines, and yet more barbecue. 

The rodeo isn’t slacking on the whistle-wetting options ei¬ 
ther. Visitors can pop in to the Champion Wine Garden, fea¬ 
turing more than 70 wines across tasting tents and wine bars 
and seminars with Western oenophiles. Tent and table reserva¬ 
tions, from which you can hear the music from the garden’s two 
stages, will also be available. 

Your favorite rodeo cowboy or barrel racer might not finish 
with a buckle, but one thing is for sure: You won’t go hungry or 
thirsty watching him or her ride, rodeohouston.com 


FEEDIN' ON THE RANGE 

If you’re looking to sate your appetite beyond the grounds of 
the HLSR, the city’s world-class dining scene as diverse as the 
city itself won’t disappoint. First up should be meals or drinks 
at one of the nominees or winners of the James Beard Awards 
(the culinary equivalent of the Oscars). Drop in for handcraft¬ 
ed cocktails at Anvil Bar & Refuge, slurp contemporary Viet- 
Cajun at Crawfish & Noodles, relish a glass of red (and a rib- 
eye) at Pappas Bros. Steakhouse, and order all of the dishes at 
Houston institution and Mexican restaurant Hugo’s. 

One of our favorite restaurants is a sister establishment to 
Hugo’s, Xochi (pronounced so~chee ). The chic downtown spot 
specializes in fine-dining renditions of the cuisine of the south¬ 
ern Mexican state of Oaxaca. The highlights here are the infladita 
de conejo, a squid ink-infused blue corn tortilla that is puffed and 
opened in the center. The pocket is then filled with silky ropes 
of rabbit, just this side of gamy. The tetala, a blue corn tortilla 
folded into a triangle with fragrant hoja santa and cheese atop a mole 
coloradito, makes for a quick starter. Then there is the ethereal four- 
item flight of moles, the complex mother sauces of Mexico, for 
which Oaxaca is renowned. Dive in for the mole amarillo, an earthy 
yellow sauce; the classic mole negro, a salsa that perfectly balances 
spicy and sweet notes; and the mole verde, an herbaceous order. 
Allow your server to recommend the final selection. And do 
yourself a favor: Save room for the Texas Blue Corn Whiskey- 
infused ice cream, a vibrant, playful finish to a stellar meal. 

Of course, you can’t go wrong with a Houston stalwart like 
Ninfa’s on Navigation, the nearly 50-year-old restaurant that 
got the world hooked on sizzling fajitas, anvilhouston.com, 
crawfishandnoodles.com, pappasbros.com, hugosrestaurant. 
net, xochihouston.com, ninfas.com 
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R USTIC^MODERN 

FURNITURE 

Katherine Snedeker, interior designer and owner, of The Arrangement has 
just released her three new collections of Rustic Modern interiors. Snedeker 
designs new furniture pieces to work with her vision. Each piece demonstrates 
her commitment to sustainable and responsibly manufactured furnishings, 
ensuring you feel as good about your investment as it looks in your home. 

This collection, Open Range, has a story of the west to tell: legacy, heritage 
and historic elements are reinterpreted. Timbers and reclaimed woods are 
timeless and you see something never seen before. 

Go see more at: www.TheArrangement.com Click on “Start Exploring” 
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The Arrangement launched a new Open Range 
Collection where untamed meets unexpected 
Dossibilities. It’s ranch reinterpreted: a fusion of 
Historical elements, reclaimed and rustic modern 
with tones of cayenne red! Fresh look at Ranch 
that defies definition. 

Industrial artifacts blend with hand made 
furnishings. You don’t want what everyone 
else has. Stay in touch, get our newsletter. 


2018 NATIONAL 
ARTS AWARD 

BEST SHOWROOM FINALIST 


Dallas ♦13710 Dallas Parkway ♦ Dallas,TX 75240 ♦ 214.748.4540 


Houston ♦ 1721 Post Oak ♦ Houston,TX 77056 ♦ 713.627.9009 ♦ www.thearrangement.com 


































ADVENTURE 



by Jesse Hughey 

Photography by Melissa Hemken 




FTER A CRISP MORNING SHUTTLE BOAT RIDE ACROSS JENNY LAKE IN WYOMING’S 
Grand Teton National Park, we gathered at the Cascade Canyon Trailhead and 
took in the inspiring sight of the jagged mountain range spanning across the blue 
sky like the peaks and valleys of an EKG line. 

Nearly everyone about to make the hike was a teenager or young adult who had survived 
cancer in one form or another. In this years group, one boy had part of a foot amputated during 
treatment. Another, 18-year-old Leroy “Trey” Baker, had a prosthetic leg from above his left 
knee. Others, such as Gabi Gray, 15 at the time, lived with other reminders of their survival—a 
plate of mesh and acrylic covering her lungs where portions of five ribs and a slice of diaphragm 
had been removed, in her case. These kids seemed as fit and eager to go as anyone else in the 
group. Each camper had been cleared by their doctors to go on the weeklong outdoors trip 
courtesy of donors and benefactors to the Childrens Grand Adventure, a Houston organization 
that hosts outdoor camps with Teton Science Schools in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, for survivors 
who have completed treatment at Texas Childrens Hospital Cancer and Hematology Centers. 











































PREVIOUS SPREAD: Leroy “Trey” Baker canoes on String Lake. LEFT: The Children’s Grand Adventure campers reach Lower Inspiration 
Point in Grand Teton National Park. ABOVE: Sophia Sereni swings a lariat at a dummy calf. 


Still, I wasn’t sure everyone hiking with us would make 
it to our intended destination, Lower Inspiration Point. 
Our group included the 2018 Children’s Grand Adventure 
campers and adult staff, photographer Melissa Hemken, my 
wife, and me. The one who concerned me was my wife, who 
was six months pregnant and not entirely acclimated to the 
Mountain West elevation. 

We set out up the trail in a single-file line, rocks crunch¬ 
ing underfoot among the evergreens. A few minutes after 
we started, our hike’s leader, Teton Science School instructor 
Wyatt Klipa, called for a halt. I eased my backpack off. It had 
already left a damp spot of sweat on my back that cooled in the 
conifer-scented mountain breeze. If we didn’t make it to the 
top, it wouldn’t be for lack of rest stops. The kids chatted and 
took photos in little groups before we started back up the trail. 
I didn’t hear a single complaint from any of the kids about the 
pace — too slow or too fast—and they continually checked on 
each other: Are you OK? Do you need water? A snack? Do we 
need to break? 

HIS SUMMER WILL BE THE IITH FOR THE 
Children’s Grand Adventure. For some of its 
campers, whose childhoods have been spent in 
clinics, oncologists’ offices, and hospitals, it may 
be the first significant time they have ever spent outside. 

Stacey Kayem founded the nonprofit Children’s Grand 


Adventure in 2008. She talks about the camp’s rejuvenating, 
life-giving effect on the kids with contagious zeal: how they 
start out as shy strangers but are fast friends by the end of 
their flight from Houston to Jackson Hole; the looks on their 
faces as they marvel at the sight of nature’s majesty in the Teton 
mountain range; the campers’ measurable health improvements 
she attributes to the days of fresh air, sunshine, and the new¬ 
found independence and self-assurance they have after seeing 
that they are capable of climbing a mountain. 

The kids kick off their week of camp each year at a bonfire 
welcome, though perhaps bonfire isn’t the right word for it. It’s 
mainly the adult leaders and sponsors who sit around the stone 
fire pit with various bites—which last year included lobster 
rolls and buffalo sliders from a food truck—as the campers 
are too busy with general horseplay, organized and otherwise. 
Instructors from Bar T 5 Covered Wagon taught them how to 
throw a loop at a dummy calf and oversaw matches as the kids 
challenged each other at leg-wrestling and other contests. This 
was where my wife and I first met the group before our hike the 
next day. 

As I watched the kids, something seemed unusual about the 
group of teenagers. I have a 16-year-old son and a daughter 
who was a teen not too long ago, and this didn’t remind me 
of any group interaction I’d seen with them. It took me a few 
minutes to put together what the difference was: Not a single 
kid was looking at the screen of a phone. 
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On the Town Square 
80 Center Street 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
307.733.5599 

www.hinesgold.com 


Sophia Sereni and leader Emma Hereford cross a bridge hiking 
toward Lower Inspiration Point. 

In fact, the only screen time we had was a presentation about 
the history and mission of the Childrens Grand Adventure, about 
the improvements the kids have in their outlooks on life, the confi¬ 
dence gained and friendships forged around campfires, in the snow, 
against the backdrop of the Teton Range and atop scenic overlooks 
at Grand Teton and Yellowstone national parks. 

I IDWAY THROUGH OUR HIKE, WE STOPPED AT THE 

M bridge over Cascade Canyon Creek to take in the 
tumbling rapids and enjoy the cooling mist that 

_I hovered above it, then hiked a few minutes on a 

side trail to see the tucked-away Hidden Falls, an awe-inspiring 
200-foot rocky cascade. 

Campers kept asking my wife if she needed a break. She 
assured them she was fine, heartened by their concern, and 
returned the query, which theyd invariably brush off. It almost 
seemed like the kids who had each at some point been the 
center of attention, cared for through cancer and related chal¬ 
lenges, were glad for the chance to check up on someone else 
with a physical impediment—a prominent pregnant belly, in 
my wife’s case. 

We made it to Lower Inspiration Point (the trail to Inspiration 
Point itself was closed for rehabilitation) at lunchtime, where 
before us stretched the evergreen-ringed Jenny Lake. The campers 
ate sandwiches, laughing at and shooing away the little Uinta 








(Front, from left) Gabi Gray, Paulina Villanueva, Grace Lopez, Abby 
Loya, Sophia Sereni. (Rear, from left) Henry George, Jared Goolsby, 
Lance McClain, Spencer Garrett, Leroy “Trey” Baker. 


ground squirrels that scurried around them begging for scraps. 

Some former campers were now serving as chaperones on 
the trip, like Max Priebe, Emma Hereford, and Bree Hill. 

“It definitely helps you gain independence that you don’t 
really have because you’ve always been around your parents 
and doctors,” Hereford said. Hill agreed, mentioning one of 
the boys with a prosthetic foot as an example. “He was tell¬ 
ing me how proud of himself he was,” she said. “He almost 
doubted his ability, but he made it. A lot of it is building your 
confidence back up.” 

Baker, the young man on this hike with a prosthetic left leg, 
got such a boost himself. I didn’t know it at the time of our hike, 
but Baker, having already survived osteosarcoma, had relapsed a 
few months before the trip and had required lung surgery. 

“That was my main concern, that I wouldn’t be able to do 
my best,” he said. “But I actually did really well. I didn’t want 
to be the one that was always stopping everyone, saying, ‘Hey, 
can I rest?’ I told [Dr. Tim Porea, one of the adult leaders], 
and he was like, ‘No, stop us whenever you need to.’ But I really 
didn’t. I did really well. I pushed through, and I’m really proud 
of myself” 

To support or find out more about the Childrens Grand Adventure ; visit 
thegrandadventure. net. 
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WILLIAM DEVANE’S 
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By Wendy Wilkinson 


M 


UCH MORE COMFORTABLE ON THE RANCH THAN ON THE SET, ACTOR WILLIAM DEVANE 
considers the open spaces near Palm Springs, California, his happy place. His lifestyle is part 
home on the links, part home on the range. You’ll often find him in worn-in jeans and well- 
scuffed boots at one of his two ranches: a small spread at 7,300 feet in Montana, where he trailers 
horses for Western pleasure riding in the mountains when it’s 110 degrees in the desert, and his home base in 
Greater Palm Springs. 

In some ways, his true self and his decidedly urban screen characters couldn’t be more different. Highlights 
from his decades of acting credits include high-profile roles such as secret agency head Peter Janeway in Marathon Man 
with Dustin Hoffman; John F. Kennedy in the acclaimed The Missiles of October, millionaire playboy Greg Sumner in 
prime-time soap Knots Landing; and cop turned therapist Dr. Dix, who tries to help Tom Selleck conquer his demons 
in the Jesse Stone movies. Devane starred as President of the United States James Heller in 24 opposite Kiefer 
Sutherland, and as Dean Sanderson Sr. in the 2015—16 television comedy The Grinder with Rob Lowe. 

We caught up with Devane in Montana as he was preparing to head back to Deer Creek, his polo and train¬ 
ing farm on the outskirts of Palm Springs. 
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(CLOCKWISE FROM TOP) Trail ride through Indian Canyon. Scenic view from the tramway. Cheetahs at The Living Desert Zoo and Gardens. 


Cowboys & Indians: What attracted you to the desert, and why did 
you decide to settle in the Palm Springs area? 

William Devane: This was more than 30 years ago, and I fell 
in love with playing polo and started to play at what was then 
the Eldorado Polo Club and was soon buying polo ponies. So 
a group of us bought some land outside of Palm Springs in 
Thermal and started to develop Deer Creek, one small ranch at 
a time. We now have 15 small ranches, and the center point is a 
polo field and training field. We also have a few owners who are 
cutters and ropers, as well as a few hunter-jumpers. 

C&I: There are some grand and luxurious hotels in the area. Do you 
have a favorite hotel that has some history and legacy, especially given 
that Palm Springs has heen a movie-star playground since silent-film 
heartthroh Rudolph Valentino put it on Hollywood’s map? 

Devane: It would have to be the La Quinta Resort outside of 
Palm Springs. The place has been around forever. Greta Garbo 
and Marlene Dietrich had apartments there. They would get on 
the train in downtown Los Angeles, and it would stop in Indio 
and the cars would pick them up and take them to the hotel. La 
Quinta is [more than] 90 years old and its still a great place, 
with accommodations ranging from luxury rooms and suites to 
private casitas with small private swimming pools. 

C&I: As a former restaurateur in Thermal—you owned a noted 
Italian restaurant there called, what else, Devane’s—tell us a hit about 
the restaurant scene there. Do you have a favorite watering hole? 
Devane: The food scene is booming here, and without a doubt 
my favorite place is Cactus Jacks, a good restaurant with an 


even better bar. They serve classic fare: steaks, prime rib, and 
baked potatoes. George, the owner, is a friend of mine. I was 
there one night when a guy came in and ordered a Jack Daniel’s 
on the rocks and then said, “Make it a double.” George replied, 
“Obviously, you’ve never had a drink here before.” I usually 
order the junior varsity version. 

[El] Mexicali [Cafe] is also a really great place; my partner 
went to school with the owner. When her daughter got married 
at Deer Creek, Mexicali catered all the food for the rehearsal 
dinner, and it was really fantastic. 

C&I: What are some of your favorite things to do when friends or 
relatives come to visit? 

Devane: When friends come down, it’s all about golf. I’ve been 
a member of PGA West, which boasts nine courses, ever since 
I’ve been here. There are a lot of really good courses, including 
three at La Quinta. Visitors can play at both a Greg Norman 
and a Jack Nicklaus course among others at PGA West. The 
Living Desert is also a very big deal, especially for families, 
with all sorts of exotic animals, including snakes and desert 
cats as well as colorful landscapes. 

C&I: You’ve lived in the Palm Springs area for almost 30 years, so 
were guessing you’ve got several versions of the perfect Palm Springs 
day. What’s one? 

Devane: Where I live in Thermal, we get up every morning 
and ride at 8 a.m. By October the horses at Deer Creek are 
in full polo training and there might be a hundred people on 
our track. Although I’m a bit too old to play competitive polo 
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anymore, I still love to ride and have several horses there. 

There are a couple of riding stables in old Palm Springs, 
such as Crazy Horse Ranch and Smoke Tree Stables, where 
locals and visitors can take guided rides up into the mountains. 

Our afternoons are usually spent playing golf at PGA 
West, and we might end the day at a great sports bar called 
Ernies—named for PGA great Ernie Vossler—for a beer and 
maybe a burger. Vossler was also a co-developer of PGA West. 

C&I: We know there are radical climate changes in the weather in the 
desert from daytime to evening What clothing do you suggest visitors 
pack so they can he comfortable 24/1? 

Devane: Everyone needs to bring a heavy sweater—one from 
Canada is best, but the crazy Canadians will walk about in 
shorts, even in the wintertime when it can get down to the 30s. 
I also tell friends to bring a light jacket, hat, and shorts anytime 
other than December and January, where the temperature may 
only get up into the 50s during the day. But other than those 
two months and June through September, which is the heart of 
the summer, the average temperature is 72 degrees. 

C&I: Are there hidden gems in the area that visitors may not know about? 
Devane: Most of the hidden gems, especially architecturally, 
revolve around our upscale gay community, which has a lot of 
money and great sense of style. Visitors come from all around 



Stagecoach Music Festival 2019 

ndio, Coachella, Joshua Tree—there are lots of 
widely known places in the Greater Palm Springs 
area. Come late April, its all about famous people, 
as dozens of country music stars come to play the 
Stagecoach Festival. The 2019 fest takes place April 
26—28 at the Empire Polo Club in Indio. Find out 
who’s playing and how to make the scene at stage- 
coachfestival.com. 



Your most valuable resource 

Helping you feel confident about the future 


Raising horses and retirement planning have similar challenges, 
as both demand careful resource management. Joe Calao has 
been helping people manage wealth and plan for retirement for 
more than 20 years. His experience can help you find your path 
to your financial goals and confidence in the future. 



Calao Wealth Management Group 
Waco and Austin 

Joseph Calao, CIMA®, CRPC®, CRPS® 

Senior Vice President-Wealth Management 
Senior Retirement Plan Consultant 
844-296-8405 joe.calao@ubs.com 

UBS Financial Services Inc. 

200 West Highway 6, Suite 400 
Waco, TX 76712 

ubs.com/team/calaowealthmgmtgroup 



As a firm providing wealth management services to clients, UBS Financial Services Inc. offers both investment advisory services and brokerage services. Investment 
advisory services and brokerage services are separate and distinct, differ in material ways and are governed by different laws and separate arrangements. It is important 
that clients understand the ways in which we conduct business and that they carefully read the agreements and disclosures that we provide to them about the products 
or services we offer. For more information, visit our website at ubs.com/workingwithus. CIMA® is a registered certification mark of the Investment Management 
Consultants Association® in the United States of America and worldwide. For designation disclosures, visit ubs.com/us/en/designationdisclosures. ©UBS 2018. All 
rights reserved. UBS Financial Services Inc. is a subsidiary of UBS AG. Member FINRA/SIPC. 1SI802323 Exp: 8/31/19 
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Off The Beaten Trail: Thermal 

L ess than an hours drive from downtown Palm 
Springs, Thermal is home to Devane’s Deer 
Creek Ranch. It’s also the date capital of the world. 

“It’s all about the dates and date shakes in Thermal,’’ 
Devane says. “There are date farms all across the area, 
where you can stop and taste or purchase almost a 
dozen different kinds of dates. [They’re] said to be 
good for your ticker. Oasis Date Gardens is one that is 
mentioned a lot, and known for their shakes.” 

There’s also a car racetrack resort, the Thermal 
Club, almost next door to Deer Creek. “It’s a high- 
end amateur track, with an 18-foot-high wall to keep 
out some of the noise. BMW runs a performance 
center and racing school on club property that is 
open to the public.” 


the world to have fun, buy art, and will stay at the historic 
boutique hotels between Palm Desert and Palm Springs where 
the old Hollywood stars used to stay. The Ingleside is one of 
the desert’s original retreats built in the 1920s; [it] recently 
went through a property-wide restoration. Sparrows Lodge is 
a completely restored 1950s retreat, and visitors are welcomed 
roadside with a simple hand-painted sign with two sparrows. 

C&I: The annual Stagecoach Festival is held in your backyard every 
April with some serious country music talent. This year ; the lineup 
includes the likes of Luke Bryan, Luke Combs, Jason Aldean, and Old 
Dominion. Have you ever attended? 

Devane: I’ve been to every Stagecoach Festival since the begin¬ 
ning and have a great story to tell about one of the music 
nights there. It was Sunday night, 2011, when we shot Osama 
bin Laden at 9 p.m. local time. The festival was in full jam 
and an announcer interrupted the music set to make the 
announcement. Everyone stood up and started to sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” It was unbelievable — that night under 
the stars at the Indio Polo Grounds—the most wanted man in 
the world was taken out. 


Visit cowboysindians.com for a full list of William Devane’s Palm Springs 
recommendations. 
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The Famous Morongo Inn 




The famous, fabulous & notorious ‘Morongo Inn’. 

Said to be the hide out for A1 Capone, 4B/3B on 4.1 AC and zoned for 
multi -unit, of 50 plus . Built in 1924, used as a movie set with 4 small 
cabins for the movie workers; only one left and you can see the remains of 
a once grand swimming pool that could be refurbished. A master carpenter 
has modernized the inside but retained the original design and maintained 
even the old root cellar. A great place for B&B or small resort. 

MLS#18-396414PS 
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THE EL TOVAR HOTEL AND THE BRIGHT ANGEL 
CAMP OFFER A REFINED TASTE OF HISTORY AT GRAND 

CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 


By Sherry Monahan 


HERE’S A LEGEND ABOUT A MASON WHO, WHILE WORKING ON A STONE WALL AT THE GRAND 
Canyons South Rim in 1935, fell in love with a female employee of the El Tovar Hotel, a Grand 
Canyon Village resort owned by the Fred Harvey Company. At the time, she was living in the prop¬ 
erty’s all-girls dormitory. To show his affection, the federal Civilian Conservation Corps Company 
819 worker placed a heart-shaped rock in the wall so the girl could see it from her room window. At night, the 
man would leave a lighted candle next to the stone heart to ensure its visibility. The Brown Building is gone, but 
the gift the smitten mason left for his beloved remains. It sits between the El Tovar and another Grand Canyon 
Village hotel property. There are other enduring mysteries at the El Tovar, including vanishing apparitions and 
a well-appointed, unknown gentleman who welcomes guests to holiday parties. 
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Whether reports of the supernatural 
and lovelorn are true, El Tovar has been 
welcoming guests since it was opened 
in 1905 by the Fred Harvey Company, 
owner-operator of the Harvey House 
chain of restaurants, hotels, and hospital¬ 
ity services alongside railroads and iconic 
roadways such as Route 66. They became 
synonymous with excellent accommoda¬ 
tions, food, and service. This particular 
Fred Harvey property was designed by 
Charles Whittlesey for the Atchison, To¬ 
peka, and Santa Fe Railway and built a 
stones throw from the edge of the nat¬ 
ural wonder. It appealed to the upper 
classes with a blend of a Swiss chalet and 
Norwegian villa elements, featuring the 
logs frequently used in siding, flooring, 
and rafters that have come to define the 
wilderness aesthetic of Western lodges. 
For wealthy Americans visiting the Grand 
Canyon, El Tovar became the epitome of 


continental refinement fused with rugged 
American sensibility. Whittlesey’s design 
reminded them of their travels in Europe, 
an important selling point for well-to-do 
tourists of the time. It’s where the afflu¬ 
ent stayed and played. 

Today, thanks to renovations under¬ 
taken in the 1980s, the resort has a re¬ 
laxed atmosphere and is updated with 
modern amenities while retaining whis¬ 
pers of the past. The balconies and ter¬ 
races reminiscent of Swiss chalets remain. 
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The windows are new and improved for 
temperature control. A stone founda¬ 
tion extension along one wing adds space 
without diminishing the historic feel of 
the lodge. And, of course, there is still the 
heart-shaped stone. 

But the El Tovar has more going for it 
than its refined accommodations. It con¬ 
tinues to offer exceptional meals with great 
service, albeit without its original wait¬ 
resses, the renowned Harvey girls. These 
female employees dressed in white uniforms 
and offered precise, smile-punctuated ser¬ 
vice across Fred Harvey’s properties and 
eateries. They were a draw unto themselves. 

El Tovar’s rustic chic dining space was 
built from native limestone and exposed 
Oregon pine, which George Wharton 
James described as “brown as a coffee 
berry” in his 1910 guide to the Grand 
Canyon. Back then, customers enjoyed 
$ I breakfasts and lunches surrounded by 


murals representing Hopi, Apache, Mo¬ 
jave, and Navajo customs. Dinner was a 
mere $1.50. Tables were adorned with 
fresh flowers, glass, and silver, and table¬ 
ware included “old brass dishes, antique 
Dutch and English platters, and Indian 
ollas, displayed on the plate rail,” James 
wrote in his guidebook. He also noted 
hotel guests hailed from all over. Among 
them could be an English globe-trotter, a 
Chicago banker, an Arizona rancher, or a 
Harvard professor. 




Whatever demographic an El Tovar 
guest fell into, he or she could choose to 
dine on an array of elegant dishes sourced 
from nearby or hauled in via train. One 
menu developed for an Elks Lodge ball 
was described as a “work of art” in a 
travelogue published in a July 1906 edi¬ 
tion of the Albuquerque Journal newspaper. 
El Tovar’s kitchen pulled out all the stops 
and did so with dazzling flourish by 
naming some of the dishes after mem¬ 
bers: canape caviar Harrington, green 
turtle McCormick soup, Columbia River 
salmon sauce Banks, sliced cucumbers a 
la Hagan, spring turkey au Uncle Charley 
Clusker, ice cream a la Christopher, and a 
Mocha Henking cake. General menu sel¬ 
ections were tempered in the early 1920s 
with such fare as chicken gumbo, boiled 
salmon, sweetbreads, roast goose, chile 
beans, creamy parsley-garnished mashed 
potatoes, and a fruit sundae topped with 
hot rum-strawberry sauce. 

Off the dining space’s main entrance is 
a private dining room, with walls that were 
at one time festooned with reproductions 
of the ancient deer petroglyphs discovered 
nearby. Not much has changed since the 
early days. The dining room looks very 
much like it did back in the day, and the 
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original muralist s great-granddaughter is a 
server at the restaurant. 

If visitors couldn’t afford the splashy 
trappings of El Tovar in 1905, they could 
choose to stay at the less-expensive Bright 
Angel Lodge & Cabins, another Fred Har¬ 
vey Company property, adjacent to the 
upmarket lodge. The affordable option of¬ 
fered economical cottages and rooms and 
meals starting at 35 cents at the hotels cafe. 
The available “wholesome and thoroughly 
comforting” dishes, to use James’ words, 
served by Harvey girls included halibut, 
spring chicken, British-style potted club 
steak (beef under a layer of clarified butter), 
veal cutlet Milanese, lamb with mint jelly, 
and a variety of grilled steaks. Dessert in¬ 
cluded layer cakes, apple or lemon meringue 
pie, ice cream, sherbet, or watermelon. Al¬ 
though the food was decidedly not upscale, 
it was clearly not shabby grub. 


ODAY, CUSTOMERS AT THE 
El Tovar Dining Room and 
Bright Angel’s Harvey House 
Cafe can feast on historic 
platters as well as modern classics. El Tovar 
diners in search of a taste of the lodge’s hey¬ 
day can order the 1947 Chicken El Tovar, 
which features tender boneless chicken 


breasts served over angel hair pasta with a 
creamy mushroom sherry sauce with sides 
of wilted fresh spinach and fresh veggies. 
The French onion soup with its beefy 
broth comes in a traditional crock and has 
been a staple on the menu for years. When 
the meals are placed in front of a diner, one 
cannot help but be transported to the past. 
All the meals are served on HF Coors rep¬ 
licas of the original 1936 Mimbreno china 
designed by Mary Jane Colter, chief archi¬ 
tect and decorator for the Fred Harvey 
Company from 1902 to 1948. Then the 
tasting begins and the palate embarks on a 
historic culinary journey. 

Contemporary Southwestern-inspired 
dinner selections include a signature 
salmon tostada that features wild-caught 
Alaskan salmon and corn tortillas from 
Flagstaff, Arizona’s own Tortilla Lady. 
They’re made with Arizona corn and 
flour and are non-GMO. The Southwest 
is represented on the plate with fresh or¬ 
ganic greens, a tequila vinaigrette, corn 
salsa, tangy lime sour cream, and roasted 
poblano-black bean rice. The crispy roast 
duck features a sweet and spicy chipotle- 
cherry demi-glace paired with nutty wild 
and brown rice pilaf. 

The pan-seared Arizona hand-cut fil¬ 
let mignon is cooked to perfection and is 
accompanied by a roasted jalapeno chimi- 
churri and roasted fingerling potatoes. Cus¬ 
tomers of the Harvey House Cafe can nosh 
on healthy diner-style meals that include 
the 1938 seasonal fruit sampler. The 1955 
huevos rancheros is a deceptively hearty dish 
that includes two large eggs, refried beans, 
and corn tortillas topped with enchilada 
sauce, spicy pepper jack cheese, cooling sour 
cream, green chiles, and black olives. It’s 
served with crispy hash browns or a fresh 
fruit salad. Then there is a tried-and-true 
American staple in the fluffy 1953 butter¬ 
milk pancakes for breakfast. 

Historic lunch items include a 1938 
Ponderosa chicken club that features 
grilled chicken covered with bacon, melted 
cheddar cheese, lettuce, tomato, and Dijon 
mustard. Throwback dinners include the 
1940 Cobb salad and the 1939 Tom Tur¬ 
key platter. 


El Tovar’s signature Thanksgiving meal 
is composed of sliced slow-roasted turkey 
served with creamy sweet potatoes, mixed 
vegetables, and a tart mango-cranberry 
sauce. A bubbly 1940 fruit cobbler (see rec¬ 
ipe below) and a creamy 1945 New York- 
style cheesecake are among the desserts at 
Bright Angel’s Harvey House Cafe. Mod¬ 
ern selections have playful names with 
nods to the area like The Hiker’s Chicken 
Caesar Salad, Trailblazing Fajitas, and Mo- 
qui Chicken. Regardless of the order, din¬ 
ers get a feel of the past because the meals 
are served on the Fred Harvey Company’s 
traditional blue-chain pattern. 

For more information on the El Tovar Hotel or 
to make reservations, visitgrandcanyonlodges.com. 

II Tovar Hotel’s Peach Cobbler 

(Serves 3-4) 

If you’re ready to sample a traditional 
Harvey House item that is still served 
today but can’t get to the Grand 
Canyon right away, try making this 
peach cobbler. 

Crust 

3 A cup flour 
3 A cup sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
3 A cup whole milk 

Fruit Filling 

1 pound peaches, peeled and sliced 
1V 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1/2 teaspoon nutmeg, ground 
Vs cup sugar 

Pan 

4 ounces butter, melted 

Mix the crust ingredients in a bowl 
and set aside. 

In another bowl, make the filling 
by combining the peaches, vanilla, 
nutmeg, and sugar. Set aside. 

Place the melted butter into the 
baking dish. Then add the fruit filling 
and the crust ingredients. 

Bake cobbler for 30 minutes at 
350 degrees. 

Serve warm or cold. 
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THE IRON 
ORCHARD 

DIRECTOR TY ROBERTS’ NEW INDIE MOVIE ADAPTS AN INTENSE 
DRAMA ABOUT MID-20TH CENTURY TEXAS OILMEN. 



By Joe Leydon 


T’S A PROUD MOMENT FOR 
wildcatter Jim McNeely, the trium¬ 
phant payoff for years of striving and 

- struggling in the oil patches of 1940s 

Texas. As a gusher of black gold erupts from the 
earth, showering his drilling rig and the ground 
around it, he excitedly embraces his wife, then casts 
another awestruck glance at what he immediately 
recognizes as a life-changing event. He exclaims: 
“Were in the oil business now, sugar!” And then, 
as though mesmerized, he starts to walk toward the 
gusher. 

“Yeah, I wanted to bathe in that oil,” says actor 
Lane Garrison, recalling this exhilarating scene 
from The Iron Orchard, the independently produced 
film in which he plays McNeely. “I wanted to bow 
my chest up and swagger right into it. 

“But then,” he adds with a laugh, “I remembered 
that the wardrobe people told me theyd absolutely 
kill me if I did anything like that—because the hat 
I was wearing was a $1,200 rental.” 

An exceptional set-in-Texas drama in the Giant 


tradition, brimming with fine performances and 
evocative period details, The Iron Orchard is the 
end product of a long process that, not u n l ik e 
McNeely s fictional struggle, involved the pinching 
of pennies and the kindness of strangers. Actor 
turned director Ty Roberts spent the better part of 
a decade rewriting scripts and raising funds for his 
labor of love before shooting began in Midland, 
Odessa, Austin, and other Texas locales during the 
summer of 2017. (That gusher scene, by the way, 
was accomplished with a substitute consisting of 
water, food dye, and vegetable oil.) He couldn’t 
have completed the movie, he admits, without the 
help of local businesses in communities where he 
filmed—hotel rooms were provided, public and 
private buildings were made available for shooting 
interior scenes—and the enthusiastic support of 
real-life Texas oilmen with reverent regard for the 
novel on which the movie is based. 

Published in 1966, The Iron Orchard is a richly 
detailed, decades-spanning narrative that paints a 
not entirely flattering portrait of Jim McNeely in 



OPPOSITE PAGE: (from top) Jim McNeely (Lane Garrison) tests the soil at Coker Ranch; Lee McNeely (AM Cobrin) 
on a hunting trip; McNeely meets Pluto (Temple Baker) at Camp Dead Lake. 
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Jim McNeely, Lee McNeely, Ort Cooley (Lew Temple), and Dent Paxton (Austin Nichols) witness an oil strike. 


particular and mid-20th century Texas oilmen in general. Its 
credited to Tom Pendleton, but never mind: That’s actually the 
nom de plume of the late Edmund Pendleton Van Zandt Jr., 
the scion of a prominent Fort Worth family with centuries-old 
Texas ties. “My great-great-grandfather was secretary of state of 
the Republic of Texas,’’ says actor Ned Van Zandt, the author’s 
son, who plays a major supporting role in the movie adaptation. 
(And yes, before you ask: Ned is a cousin of legendary Texas 
singer-songwriter Townes Van Zandt.) “My great-grandfather 
was one of the founders of Fort Worth, Texas, and a major in the 
Confederate Army. You go to Fort Worth, and our names are on 
the plaques.’’ 

His father wrote The Iron Orchard “under a pseudonym because 
he thought people would hate it. Really, he was afraid of offend¬ 
ing the people of Fort Worth, the powers that be in Fort Worth. 
He was kind of a shy guy anyway, but that was really it. He 
worked for the family bank, he dealt with oilmen, but he had to 
get this out. I think he was quite surprised when the book was 
received as well as it was.” 

Ned Van Zandt joined fellow Texans Ty Roberts (a Midland 
native now based in Austin) and Fane Garrison (who was raised 
in Richardson) to talk with Cowboys & Indians hours after last 
spring’s standing-room-only world premiere screening of The Iron 
Orchard at the Dallas International Film Festival. The movie is 
slated to kick off its theatrical run February 22. Here are some 
highlights from our conversation, edited for length and clarity. 

Cowboys & Indians: Even though you didn’t have a zillion-dollar 
budget, the production values for The Iron Orchard are impressive 
across the board. Which makes me wonder: Is it easier to do a period film 


on a limited budget in certain parts of the country than in others, because 
more people save more things there? Like, “Oh, yes, my aunt still has that 
kitchen set’’ or whatever? 

Ty Roberts: Or that ’49 Cadillac? Yeah, that made it a lot 
easier, hike, the car collectors out in West Texas were incred¬ 
ible, because these guys made money in the oil fields, so they 
collect cars—and they have old cool stuff, you know? They 
honor and love that timeless stuff. Or you can go into some 
parts of downtown Big Spring in Texas, and you just point 
your camera in the right direction—and you’re still in that 
timeless ’30s, ’40s, and ’50s. And we even had oil rigs that were 
originally designed in the ’40s—a couple of drillers out there 
still used them, and everyone was very excited to be part of a 
movie, you know? 

Lane Garrison: But even with all that, it’s still hard on an indie 
budget to pull off a period piece. When I showed the movie to 
my managers and people like that in L.A., they’d go, “How did 
you do that? How did you do a period piece on that budget, 
and get it right, and do it right?” Because they knew the budget. 
That, I think, was the most difficult thing, from the wardrobe 
to the cars to the hats. 

Roberts: [Laughs.] It was a small crew, you know? We didn’t 
have the resources to have a multitude of wardrobe folks. So 
Lane was doing changes for three different decades within a few 
hours. 

Garrison: That was the craziest part. I’d throw on a fat suit, 
and I’d be playing Jim McNeely toward the end of the film, and 
then immediately I’m playing him as a college-age guy. They’re 
parting my hair while they’re taking grease off me—while it’s, 
like, 114 degrees. And I felt like I was doing a one-man show 
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Jim McNeely reunites with this first love Mazie Wales (Hassie Harrison) and her mother Madelon Wales (Shelley Calene-Black). 


in vaudeville. The funniest thing is we’d all have to fact-check: 
“Just how old is he here?” 

Roberts: “Gray in his eyebrows? Yes? No? Yes?” 

C&I: When I researched an article I did for our magazine about the 
50th anniversary of Giant, I was a little surprised to discover that, 
back in the day, many people in Texas actually despised the Edna 
Ferber novel on which the film was based. You didn’t have that problem, 
did you? Because this novel actually was embraced by Texans. 

Roberts: Its almost like a bible of lost Texas. I mean, we would 
talk to guys in the oil business, and they would bring you into 
their office, and theyd be like, “I know it, because it’s my 
favorite book.” And it’d be sitting on their desk, or up in their 
bookshelf. And you know how hard it is to track down a copy 
of that book now? 

Ned Van Zandt: I think first editions are on eBay for, like, 
$3,000 now. 

Roberts: And it’s crazy, because you’d think a lot of oil people 
wouldn’t embrace it. Sometimes, when we talked to people about 
making the movie, they’d ask, “Does it portray the oil business 
in a bad way?” And I’d say, “Did you read the book?” “Yeah.” 
“Well then—it’s the book. It does not necessarily portray the 
old ways in a good way.” So it’d be like, they’re asking their 
questions—but they love the book anyway. I think because it’s 
so real. It’s so true to its characters. 

Garrison: I had a guy come up to me—a big oilman, a big¬ 
wig— and he said that, back in the day, he was living like Jim 
McNeely, and then someone gave him that book. And he goes, 
“I got sober the day I reached the last page of the book. I realized 
that I was Jim McNeely, and I was gonna die of alcoholism or 


something else, or a rig that was going to explode. It changed my 
life.” 

C&I: There have been several other attempts to film The Iron 
Orchard since it was published in 1966, right ? 

Van Zandt: The book was optioned probably six or seven times, 
from 1967 on. Paul Newman was attached at one time. The 
closest it came to being made was when George Peppard and 
Samantha Eggar were gonna do it. But that script was terrible. 
Roberts: You know, your dad talked about that in the book, 
about Santa Rita, and that notion of luck. And I feel like with 
this movie—it’s like everything came together, and it was a 
timely thing. There were so many coincidences involved where 
we’d all just be like, “That’s Santa Rita.” Like, it just must be 
time to make this movie, in this time frame. With these people. 
Garrison: The biggest thing with this film, I think, is that we 
couldn’t have done it anywhere else other than West Texas. 
Literally. That’s not an exaggeration. I mean, you can’t believe 
what the guys there gave us. To move an oil rig, that’s 150 grand. 
To move it back, it’s 150 grand. That’s $300,000. But the oil 
guys there were like, “Don’t worry about it, we’ll move it over 
here, and then we’ll move it back.” They were drilling a well, 
and they stopped drilling, and they were like, “It’s fine, shut it 
down.” They’re about to hit pay dirt, and they shut it down for 
us and let us shoot. And they said, “By the way, y’all can use our 
workers.” And it was just like, “What? This is crazy.” But that’s 
what happened. 

Read more of the group chat about The Iron Orchard and see the 
film’s trailer at cowboysindians.com. 
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Tommy Orange 

C&I TALKS WITH THE AUTHOR OF ONE OF THE MOST ACCLAIMED AND TALKED-ABOUT WORKS OF 
LITERATURE-NATIVE OR OTHERWISE-IN RECENT YEARS, THERE THERE. 

By Jesse Hughey 



T 


OMMY ORANGE HOPED HIS PEERS IN HIS 
Institute of American Indian Arts creative writ¬ 
ing program and the Native American writing 
community would appreciate There There, his debut 
novel. Maybe other Native people from Oakland, California, 
where he grew up and where the book is set, would like it too. 
As ambitious as the book was—with its 12 narrators each 
telling part of the story from his or her own point of view, the 
plot and connections between characters gradually clicking into 
place until the breathtaking action of the climax at a powwow 
in the Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum—his expectations 
for its reception were modest. 

So far, There There (Knopf, 2018) has been nominated for the 
National Book Award and the American Library Associations 


Andrew Carnegie Medal for Excellence in Fiction, earned 
nearly unanimous critical acclaim, sparked conversations about 
representation of Native Americans in literature and entertain¬ 
ment, and been optioned for a screen adaptation. 

Not bad for his first published work of fiction. 

Orange is an enrolled member of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, the son of a white mother and 
Native father. Like most of his books characters, he is an 
“urban Indian,” born and raised in Oakland—something of 
a departure from many of the most familiar and influential 
Native writers, whose works are often set on reservations. 

There There portrays an array of city-dwelling Native people, 
including a teenager who secretly teaches himself to powwow 
dance by watching YouTube videos, a reclusive internet addict, 
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a recovering alcoholic coming to grips with the effects of 
leaving her family, an MF Doom fan marked by fetal alcohol 
syndrome, and a crew of young men armed with 3D-printed 
guns who hatch a cruel heist, among others. 

The book also describes parts of Oakland so vividly that 
by the end, the city feels familiar even to someone who has 
never been. In fact, the title comes from what Gertrude Stein 
wrote about the city—not to belittle it, but because urban¬ 
ization meant it was no longer the pastoral Oakland of her 
memory—that “there is no there there.” Some of the novel’s 
characters openly or unconsciously long for the rougher, grit¬ 
tier past of the rapidly gentrifying city. (The Radiohead song 
“There There” also gets a mention early in 
the book.) 

We talked to Orange a couple of weeks 
after the National Book Award finalists 
were winnowed down to the shortlist. Our 
conversation has been edited for length 
and clarity. 

Cowboys & Indians: Congratulations on 
making the long list for the National Book Award. 

I was sorry to see There There didn’t make it 
to the shortlist. Did you expect it to get all the 
acclaim it hasp 

Tommy Orange: No, not at all. I gradu¬ 
ated May 2016, and really wanted to finish 
it before I graduated because the director 
of my school, the Institute of American 
Indian Arts, told me I could get a teaching 
job if I had a book. So it was a very basic goal with the book: 
to get a teaching job. 

C&l: It is a really ambitious hook, though. Did you have any idea that 
it would he seen as so important, or have any intentions for it to he? 
Orange: No. I thought people in my Native writing com¬ 
munity and maybe Native people from Oakland might appre¬ 
ciate it. I hadn’t published anything, so I wasn’t thinking in 
terms of this is going to do anything, so it’s been a complete 
surprise. 

C&l: There There is told from the point of view of several different 
characters. Were there any in particular you most identified with? 
Orange: No, I think they’re all more me than anybody else, 
but I didn’t particularly. There’s one person, Thomas Frank. 
We share first and second names, and there’s more straight-up 
biographical details from my family experience, so my family 
reads that chapter differently than most people would. But all 
the characters resemble me more than they do other people. 


C&l: The 3D-printed guns were a great element to the story. They 
added such a sense of dread throughout. You just know something had is 
going to happen. Of course, any gun can do that, so I wonder what was 
the significance of them being 3D-printed—assuming there was one 
beyond getting them through the metal detectors? 

Orange: Um, yeah, that was a basic logistic thing. 

C&l: Oh. [Laughs.] 

Orange: But everything I did in the book that’s related to 
modern technology and contemporary behavior had to do with 
revisiting the idea of the historical monolithic Native American 
that everyone thinks of, and that ...the only real way to be a 
real Native American is to be historical or 
have a headdress or look this one way. It’s 
deeply damaging to a people to not have a 
dynamic range of ways to be that are still 
acceptable as Native. One of the common 
experiences of being a Native is to be ques¬ 
tioned, like: Are you enough? So I wanted 
it to feel very contemporary and now. Also, 
just having the feeling that it’s right now. I 
happened to be at an artisan residency, and 
I was watching an artist’s presentation—or 
I wasn’t watching one artist, I was watching 
this 3D printer spool something out—and 
the idea just kind of popped into my head. 

C&l: One thing in the hook I was really obsessed 
with was the spider legs coming out of a lump in 
a character’s leg. Did that come from a real-life 
incident or family folklore? 

Orange: No, it happened to me. I didn’t really understand 
it, and I couldn’t find anything on the internet, any answers. I 
asked my dad what he thought, because it seemed like an Indian 
thing to happen. He didn’t have any answers for me. He said, 
“It sounds like somebody witched you.” So I was just kind of 
scared of that answer. And then there were some other spider 
things that started happening in the novel at that point. This 
was maybe 2013 or ’14, and I had nothing else to do with it, 
so I figured, why not use it in the book? 

C&l: So it happened while you were writing it? 

Orange: Yeah. 

C&l: Wow. That’s crazy. 

Orange: [Laughs.] Yeah, it was. I guess it still is crazy. 

C&l: Do you still have the lump on your leg? 

Orange: I do. 


There 

There 
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Tending Her Garden 

oil on canvas . 30 x 30 inches 


will once again be participating 
in the 14th Annual Cowgirl Up! 

Art from the other Half of the West 
Exhibition and Sale. 

Desert Caballeros Western Museum in 
Wickenburg, AZ. 

Opening Weekend Friday, March 2.9 
through Sunday, March 31. 
tickets and info at 
www.westernmuseum.org 
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C&l: And nothing else came out of it? 

OranC|G. Nope. [Laughs.] 

C&l: I don’t suppose you asked a doctor about it? Sorry to dwell on 
this, it’s just fascinating. 

Orange: It’s OK. No, I haven’t had good experiences with 
doctors. There was nothing else after that came out or even any¬ 
thing else leading up to it that seemed alarming for my health. 
I haven’t been to a doctor in a long time. 

C&l: Your father was a leader in the Native American Church and 
your mother left that religion for evangelical Christianity and then came 
hack. Were you ever drawn to either faith, or are you religious now? 
Orange: I kind of was forced into it as a kid, into the evan¬ 
gelical part, and then I spent time around ceremony—Native 
American Church ceremony—when I got older, 18 to 25. I 
went to ceremony, not regularly, but I had many experiences in 
the tepee. But ultimately, I am, but not under those two things. 
It’s more of a different way of looking at the world. It’s not 
under a particular religion. 

C&l: You started out as a musician and went to school for sound art. 
Do you still create music? 

Orange: I do. I’ve got a bunch of piano compositions that 
I’ve just slowly over the years been building, adding on to. It’s 
very much a private thing that I love to do. I still play guitar and 
piano. It’s just more of a private activity. 

C&l: Do you plan to keep it private? 

Orange: For now. I’ve experienced a lot of exposure, as you 
can imagine, with the book. So I can’t imagine—I don’t even 
know if I would want to release any music under my name 
because of the exposure, and because it’s very personal work 
for me. I’ve had to develop tough skin pretty fast for the book. 
If I were ever to do it, it might be a smaller thing under a 
pseudonym. 

C&l: What else are you writing? Are you working on a follow-up yet? 
Orange: There’s a couple essays. I just wrote a book review 
[of Nana Kwame Adjei-Brenyah’s story collection Friday Black ] 
for The New York Times. I’m working on a couple new books. One 
of them is more autobiographical, about my family, and I’m 
kind of interviewing them, and have told them about it and 
they’re OK with it. And I have another book I’m pretty deep 
into, and I have a deadline with my agent for December [2018]. 
But I’m not really talking too much about it yet. 


There There is available at booksellers and on Amazon. You can find 
out more about the book and author at penguinrandomhouse.com and follow 
Tommy Orange on Twitter at @thommyorange. 























MAY 17-19, 2019 

-AT THE DENVER MART- 


Experience Western History at the Colorado Gun Collectors Show, May 17- 
19, 2019. The only show west of Baltimore that features 1100 tables of classic 
& historical old guns. WWI and WWII military firearms. Collectible items 
from the wild west like holsters, uniforms, gun belts and especially original 
ammunition. It’s only once a year so mark your calendars now! 

The history of the Wild West continues here. 

Visit www.CGCA.com for more information. Don’t miss it! 

The Denver Mart • 401 East 58th Ave., Denver, CO 80216 
(1-25 and 58th Ave - Exit 215) 



YOUR DREAM 

The bam. A place memories are made. 



BARNS&HOMES 





FREE CATALOG: 

Call 888-489-1 680 or visit 
sandcreekpostandbeam.com 
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The Standing Rock Portraits 

A NEW BOOK SHOWS THE SIOUX PEOPLE AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
FRANK BENNETT FISKE AT THE DAWN OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 


by Dana Joseph 


RANK BENNETT FISKE IS BEST KNOWN FOR HIS EARLY 20TH-CENTURY IMAGES OF SIOUX PEOPLE GOING ABOUT 
everyday life as well as sitting for studio portraits. Born in 1883 and raised among the Sioux of the Standing Rock 
agency on reservation lands bordering the Missouri River, he often photographed the neighbors and friends of his 
upbringing in and around Fort Yates, North Dakota. 

His father was a soldier who had tried his hand at ranching but, defeated by drought, had taken work with the Army as a civilian 
wagon master and moved his family to Fort Yates. There Fiske was schooled at both the military post and the Indian boarding 
school. Summers spent on the water working as a cabin boy on riverboats led to an ambition to become a steamboat pilot. But 
after apprenticing with S.T. Fansler at the post photo studio and taking over for Fansler in 1900 at age 16, Fiske remained on the 
frontier, documenting the changing face — and faces — of Fort Yates and Standing Rock. 

A new book, The Standing Rock Portraits: Sioux Photographed hy Frank Bennett Fiske ; 1900—1915 (TerraLannoo, 2018), offers dramatic 
glimpses of the Native Americans the North Dakotan photographed. “Seeing this book come to life was the culmination of a long- 
held desire to produce and design a high-quality art monograph of Fiske’s work, which it most assuredly deserves/’ says the book’s cura¬ 
tor and designer, Murray Lemley, himself a photographer with North Dakota roots. We talked with Lemley about Fiske’s achievement. 



Cowboys & Indians: What drew you to the Standing Rock 
Portraits project? How were you introduced to these photographs? 
Murray Lemley: My very good friend Todd Strand was the 
photo archivist for the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
from the mid-1970s through the ’90s, and 
he introduced me to the Fiske archive, 
which the museum had acquired in 1952. 

Both of us are North Dakota natives, and 
both were struck by the technical quality of 
the images—glass-plate negatives, many of 
them 6.5 by 8.5 inches—of immaculate 
clarity and evincing the power and profound 
presence of the subjects. 

Many of Fiske’s sitters had spent most 
of their lives as free Natives on the Plains, 
and some had participated in many of the 
major battles of the Indian Wars, including 
the Battle of the Little Bighorn—One 
Bull and Rain-in-the-Face, to name the 
two most famous examples—before being 
confined and resettled on the reservations. 

What attracted me was the high quality of the images, their 
composition as photographs, and the compelling presence and 
projection of the people portrayed. 

C&l: Where were the negatives, and what kind of shape were they in? 
Lemley: After Fiske’s death in 1952—he died the same year as 


Edward S. Curtis—the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
acquired his life’s work of negatives with the generous support 
of Harold Schafer, a successful North Dakota businessman and 
supporter of historical endeavors in the state. In the early 1980s, 
I produced a limited-edition portfolio of 30 
images from the archive. There are more than 
3,000 images in the collection. Though some 
of the negatives had suffered damage from 
poor archival storage before the acquisition, 
once in the museum’s care, they have been 
well-preserved. Many of the originals, how¬ 
ever, display marks and scratches from that 
period before acquisition. 

C&l: How are Fiske’s images similar to or dif¬ 
ferent from Edward S. Curtis’? 

Lemley: Both of them are known for 
their portraits of Native Americans, of 
Course. Similarities would primarily be sub¬ 
ject matter, with some slight imitation of 
the style of Curtis after he photographed at 
Standing Rock between 1903 and 1905. Fiske focused on his 
neighbors in Fort Yates that he knew and lived among. Curtis’ 
aim was broader, a more ambitious endeavor, richly financed 
by the likes of J.P. Morgan and the Roosevelts, that set out to 
document the “vanishing race’’ of all North American Indians. 
Edward Curtis emulated the current vogue of pictorialism for 


K 
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(From left) Woman, Girl. 


his style, represented by soft focus, narrow depth of field, and 
an overall “romantic” impression, while Fiske’s style was more 
straightforwardly documentary in style, sharp focus and usually 
devoid of that romantic overtone. Fiske did, however, emulate 
Curtis’ style in a small number of portraits after seeing exam¬ 
ples of Curtis’ work, likely 1903—05, an example of which is 
Mrs. Chasing Bear. 

C&l: What kind of equipment and process did Fiske use? 

Lemley: Fiske inherited much of the equipment left by Fansler 
and added additional cameras, though all of them were rather 
technologically dated in their sophistication. Fiske continued to 
produce images much like Fansler on glass-plate negatives of 
various sizes until roughly 1915 or 1916, long after most pho¬ 
tographers had switched to acetate film, which provided easier 
exposure and portability of cameras. Luckily, this old method 
produced stunning clarity and sharpness, but it did mean that 
Fiske photograhed primarily indoors in his studio. Shooting was 
both cumbersome and unpredictable, though he did make a few 
beautiful images outdoors (see The Lance and Powwow Dancers'). 
Once Fiske did make the switch to flexible film, the quality and 
dynamism of the photographs declined. 



C&l: What are some of your personal favorite images, and why do they 
speak to you as a photographer? 

Lemley: I have always been drawn to The Lance, being one of 
the few outdoor images that is truly impressive. One Bull, Sharp 
Horn Bull, and Kicks Iron have an iconic quality, a mesmerizing 
presence with dynamic engagement from the faces of the sitters. 
And there is a narrative suggestion embodied in the photograph 
of the Catholic priests and the Indians in the group photo that 
hints at the incongruity of their existence in the early years 
of reservation life. And the two poignant portraits of young 
girls— Dunn Girl and Young Girl —elicit a feeling of empathy 
and compassion, and show the rather sophisticated, somewhat 
modern way that Fiske framed those two images. 

C&l: What was the editing process like for the hook? 

Lemley: Since I have known these images for three decades, I 
have had sufficient time to sort out the best of the best. That 
being said, when the Dutch publisher pushed for a book with 
more pages and images, I enlisted the help of Sharon Silengo, 
photo archivist at the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, to dig deeper to see if we could unearth some secret 
gems. Fortunately, in the last two years they have done just 
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(From left) Kicks Iron, Joe No Heart. 


that: They uncovered several previously unnoticed portraits of 
women—the Standing Soldier sisters, for example — and a 
lovely outdoor shot of two fancy dancers at a powwow. 

A great deal of time was spent arriving at the final sequence 
to be used in the book and on the decision to keep each spread 
open and airy with one portrait for each two-page spread. 

It gives me great satisfaction to have found a partnership 
with Terra Publishing and terrific cooperation from the state 
historical society to make this book a reality. 

C&l: What existed in the way of notes to help you in the process? 
Lemley: Fiskes method wasn’t very comprehensive when 
it came to written notes and context for the images. Names 
and dates were about it, and sometimes not even that much 
information. Additional information was provided by cultural 
anthropologists at the museum, such as notes on the articles 
they are wearing or holding while photographed, as well as 
historical notes when found. 

C&l: Any plans for exhibitions of the work? 

Lemley: Now that the book has been published, there are active 
plans for exhibitions both in the U.S. and in Europe, especially 
Amsterdam and Berlin. Nothing final yet, but I suspect there will be 
two or three in the second half of 2019. There is also initial interest 
in France and Switzerland. I am sure there will be additional possi¬ 
bilities once people see the book and the elegance of Fiskes work. 



C&l: What especially would you like viewers to see in and understand 
about this work? 

Lemley: Edward Curtis has the overwhelming and inevitable 
presence in the field of Native American photography. His 
legacy is the one most people know and recognize. There were, 
however, other frontier photographers, many of whom produced 
compelling photographs of Native Americans but who have 
flown under the radar—photographers such O.S. Goff, L.A. 
Huffman, D.F. Barry, to name a few, and Frank Bennett Fiske. 
Their work adds to the richness of the record and history of 
the remarkable Native Americans so beautifully portrayed. It is 
those Native Americans whose beauty and strength and presence 
enabled the photographers to capture an important transitional 
period in the history of the Plains Indians. 

In Rod Slemmons’ essay for the book, he puts it like this: 
“In a sense, Fiske falls somewhere between Curtis and the doc- 
umentarians. His work is neither self-consciously sentimental 
and pretty, nor is it coldly analytical.... The photographs in the 
Fiske portfolios are important windows, historically and artisti¬ 
cally, for they show a proud people during a period of difficult 
and often painful transition. Through the glass of Frank Fiske s 
negatives lies an abundance of information and understanding.” 

The Standing Rock Portraits: Sioux Photographed by Frank 
Bennett Fiske, 1900—1915 is available via Amazon or at lannoopub- 
lishers.com. 
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HANDCRAFTED, 
GENUINE LEATHER 



ABSOLUTELY 

STUNNING! 
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The Time-Honored Craftsmanship of Gorgeous Artisan Style 

From the carefully chosen cuts of soft leather to the finely chiseled, engraved pattern and the designer details, this stunning 
handbag from The Bradford Exchange is a work of art! This gorgeous bag is hand-crafted of traditional Mexican tooled leather 
in a rich caramel color that features a floral design. The dark chocolate brown leather trim includes twin handles and a stylish, 
detachable tassel. Design details include two outer pockets and a top-zip closure, plus a zippered divider, two slip pockets 
and one zip pocket on the inside. Antique brass hardware completes the beautiful look. Imported. 

An Outstanding Value... Not Available in Stores 

This beautiful artisan bag is a remarkable value at $159.95*, payable in four easy installments of $39.99 each (plus a total 
of $16.99 shipping and service*) and backed by our unconditional, 90-day money-back guarantee. To reserve, send no 
money now. This beautiful bag is only available from The Bradford Exchange. Order today! 

*For information on sales tax you may owe your state, go to bradfordexchange.com/use-tax 
*See bradfordexchange.com for information on all that is included in your one-time shipping and service charge. 


LIMITED-TIME OFFER; ORDER NOW! 

For your convenience call us toll-free at 1 -866“7<68 - 6517 
Phone orders mention offer code: 01-29487-001-E51501 Or shop online at bradfordexchange.com/29487 

©2019 The Bradford Exchange 
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COWBOY 


CORNER 



In The 

Bunkhouse 

WITH M.L. LEDDY’S OWNER 

WILSON FRANKLIN 



With Red Steagall 

Official Cowboy Poet Of Texas 

The Code of the West 
Hasift Changed 

The horse trap is empty, the saddle shed’s gone. 

The gate harely hangs on the post. 

The road to the hig house is covered with weeds, 

A dead cottonwood moans like a ghost. 

The people who ranched here 
and called this place home 
Are pasturing on some other ground. 

Mayhe they’ve gone on to greater rewards 
Or drouthed out and moved into town. 

Whatever the reason, there’s nobody here, 

And it looks like it’s been a long while 
Since anyone cared if this place was alive. 

But I can look back with a smile, 

’Cause I can remember the twenty-odd years 
That I rode for this outfit with pride. 

Shore ’nuff good people, they treated us fair 
And gave us good horses to ride. 

Excerpted from Red Steagall s book 
Born to This Land. 

Upcoming Appearances 

February 21 

Brauntex Theatre 

New Braunfels, TX 

FYI: 800T57T966, redsteagallxom 

TV And Radio Schedule 

Episodes of Reds travel show, Red Steagall Is 
Somewhere West of Wall Street , air Mondays at 
9:30 p.m. EST on RFD-TV Find out more 
about the TV program at rfdtvxom, and keep 
up with Reds radio show, Cowboy Corner , at 
cowboycornerxom* 


Red Steagall: You know, San Angelo is one of those unique places. I think that 
there are two towns in Texas that have their own life and their own character—and 
that’s San Angelo and Alpine. They’re not influenced by a major city in any way. 
They make and break themselves, and I just love it.... I know that [M. L. Leddy’s 
boots] has built a career for you and a business.... How do you think your busi¬ 
ness is impacted by the internet? 

Wilson Franklin: Well, in our case, Red, it’s the only way because we have to 
measure the foot and it doesn’t make it impossible to get it some other way, but 
I think the internet hasn’t affected our business. The only internet presence we 
have is just an introductory and informational website. In order to do business 
with us, you still have to walk in the front door at least once. Or find us at one 
of the locations. We obviously have a huge presence at the Houston Rodeo, and 
we set up at all the cutting shows that come around here to Fort Worth and then 
at the [Wrangler] National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. Once you have done that 
and we’ve gotten your measurements... whether it’s for boots, shirts, sport coats, 
or hats—we’ll have it forever. 

But if a person doesn’t have a trip planned to one of those, we send a meas¬ 
urement chart, and then we actually send product with different arch settings 
to them, and all the postage is on us, and it goes back and forth once, twice, 
20 times, whatever it takes. We have customers from all over the world that we 
actually have not had in the store. ... 

Red: And what are the main things that make your boot superior to just about any 
boot ever made? 

Wilson: We still make them the same way as my grandfather learned how to do 95 
years ago. And if you stop and think about the way a handmade product today 
is being taught—they’re not teaching them to build them the way they did 100 
years ago. Through machinery and equipment and electronics and everything else, 
there are ways to cut corners and cut this step out and—we don’t cut out any¬ 
thing. And we go through three or four steps that other bootmakers don’t because 
the product that they sell doesn’t carry a price tag like ours does. It doesn’t have 
to be as good. Consequently, it’s not. And because every step takes time, time is 
money.... I’ll say it forever, we are not a bottom-line company. We’re very blessed. 
We’re just one family, but that family’s growing and I have a younger sister that 
works in San Angelo, Beverly. And she’s been with us for many, many years. My 
wife and I now have two children, Jocelyn and Jim, that work in the business in 
Fort Worth.... That’ll be the fourth generation that’s definitely locked in, and the 
fifth generation is on the ground, too, and wearing Leddy boots. 
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SHOWTIME 



FEATURED EVENT 


Equifest of Kansas 

Join the fun February 22—24 for one of the greatest equestrian events 
in the Midwest, the 22nd annual Equifest of Kansas. Presented by 
the Kansas Horse Council, this three-day event features nationally 
acclaimed equestrian clinicians sharing their expertise. This years 
headliners include highly regarded young trainer Mustang Maddy, 
renowned rider Dan James of Double Dan Horsemanship, respected 
hunter and jumper trainer Kip Rosenthal, and barrel racing trainer 
Tami Purcell Burklund. The event also offers cowboy poetry, a 
Western art gallery, shopping, and activities for children. Kansas 
Expocentre, Topeka, Kansas, equifestofks.com 


N 
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FEBRUARY 


Cochise Cowboy Poetry & Music 
Gathering 

Sierra Vista, AZ, 2/8 — 9 
cowboypoets.com 

Scottsdale Arabian Horse Show 

Scottsdale, AZ, 2/14—24 
scottsdaleshow.com 

Oregon WinterFest 

Bend, OR, 2/15-17 

oregonwinterfest.com 

Spirit of the West Cowboy 
Gathering 

Ellensburg, WA, 2/15-17 
ellensburgcowboygathering.com 

Texas Cowboy Poetry Gathering 

Alpine, TX, 2/22-23 
texascowboypoetry.com 

Houston Livestock Show and Rodeo 

Houston, TX, 2/25-3/17 
rodeohouston.com 

Durango Independent Film Festival 

Durango, CO, 2/27—3/3 
durangofilm.org 


MARCH 


RFD-TVs The American Rodeo 

Arlington, TX, 3/2—3 
americanrodeo.com 

Cinch Timed Event Championship 

Guthrie, OK, 3/8—10 
lazyetec.com 

SXSW 

Austin, TX, 3/8-17 
sxsw.com 

Rodeo Austin 

Austin, TX, 3/16 — 30 
rodeoaustin.com 

The Russell Exhibition and Sale 

Great Falls, MT, 3/21 -23 
cmrussell.org 

Southeastern Chuck Wagon 
Gathering 

Cartersville, GA, 3/21—23 
boothmuseum.org 

Night of Artists 

San Antonio, TX, 3/29 — 30 
briscoemuseum.org/night-of-artists 


APRIL 


Texas Rodeo Cowboy Hall of Fame 
Induction 

Fort Worth, TX, 4/4-6 
texasrodeocowboy.com 

Scottsdale Art Auction 

Scottsdale, AZ, 4/6 
scottsdaleartauction.com 

ACM Awards 

Las Vegas, NV, 4/7 
acmcountry.com 

Arabian Breeders World Cup 

Las Vegas, NV, 4/II —14 
arabianbreedersworldcup.com 

Equine Affaire 
Columbus, OH, 4/II —14 
equineaffaire.com 

Old Settlers Music Festival 

Tilmon, TX, 4/11-14 

oldsettlersmusicfest.org 

Gathering of Nations Pow Wow 

Albuquerque, NM, 4/25—27 
gatheringofnations.com 


Cowboys & Indians® February/March 2019, VOL. 27, NO. 2 (ISSN 1069-8876) is published eight times per year (January, February/March, April, May/June, July, August/September, October, November/ 
December) by USFRSC Inc., 6688 N. Central Expressway, Suite 650, Dallas, IX 75206. Subscription in USA: $29.95. Other countries (to cover extra handling and postage): Canada $43.95, other foreign 
$49.95. Please provide payment in U.S. funds. Periodical postage paid at Dallas, Texas, and additional mailing offices. POSTMASTER: Please send address changes to Cowboys & Indians , P.O. Box 420235, 
Palm Coast, FL 32142-0235. Copyright © 2019 by USFRSC Inc. All rights reserved. The contents of this publication, including the cover, may not be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system, or transmitted 
in any form or by any means, electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording, or otherwise, in whole or in part without the prior written consent of the copyright owner. Cowboys & Indians assumes no 
responsibility for loss or damage of unsolicited material. Contributing authors agree to indemnify and protect the publishers from claims or actions regarding plagiarism. Material to be returned should be 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope. We reserve the right to accept or reject, at our discretion, any advertisement. Cowboys & Indians is neither responsible for the statements of any 
advertiser nor the value or authenticity of items advertised within the publication. Cowboys & Indians ® is a registered trademark of USFRSC Inc. (US Trademark Reg. No. 2,540,455). 
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A Personal Companion 
A Simanovich-trained 
German Shepherd can sense 

I 

danger better than any 
video surveillance system, 
and run faster and farther 
. than any intruder. Unlike 
a weapon, it can never fall 
into the “wrong” hands. 

And it can easily distinguish 
between a foe and a family 
member. In the dark. 

It’s the security device 
you want your kids 
to play with. 
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Loyal, 

live-in 

protection 

for 

your family, 
your lifestyle 

and 

your peace 
of 

mind. 


Each dog 
is from the finest 
European working lines, 
trained by a 
world champion, 
delivered to your door, 
easy to manage, 
incredibly 
well-controlled, 
and fun . 


For more 
about getting 
a world-class 
family companion 
on and by your side, 
call us toll free 
866.726.2810 
or 

visit us at 

protectiondog.com 


Come home to 

huggable 

security." 
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WORLD'S FINEST TRAINED DOGS 
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PROMOTION 




Great 


Reserve Your Saddle: (505) 286-4585 
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HfsroRic Old West Horseback Rides 


Suitable for all Riding Levels 



Exquisitely engraved, jewelry of various styles, in ster¬ 
ling silver and gold, featuring diamonds, pearls and 
gemstones* Charming customers since 1986* Visit the 
showroom in Wickenburg, Arizona, (appointments 
recommended) and order your very own custom ring 
or special jewelry design, or shop the online boutique 
kimklassxom* (602) 317-0685 



REVERSIBLE LONG COAT, WHITE HARDING 


Designed exclusively by Kraffs* The White Harding 
long coat features Pendleton® jacquard blanket 
material, and is priced at $420*95* Reversible styling 
for two different looks* Made with virgin wool* 

Made in the USA* 82% pure virgin wool/18% cotton 
www*krafFs*com (888) 890-3656 



Try the ultimate throwing hawk! The unique features of 
our Head-Lok throwing tomahawk give you the edge 
to quickly be able to “stick with the winners*” With a 
choice of beginners and old-timers, this hawk is designed 
for competition or casual fun* From the makers of the 
original S* Hawken Plains rifle* The Hawken Shop, 
4778 Monkey Hill Rd*, Oak Harbor, WA 98277 
www*thehawkenshop*com, (360) 679-4657 
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GENERAL STORE 


TESS HEADLEY 


THE “LEGOS” OF FINE JEWELRY 



Be a trend setter while embracing your inner designer! 
The Southwest Collection featuring stunning Sleeping 
Beauty Turquoise* All American craftsmanship with 
interchangeable “Lego” pieces to design for any occa¬ 
sion * Shop our entire line of pendants, necklaces, brace¬ 
lets and earrings* Free 2 day shipping within the US* 
tessheadleyxom (702) 558-7266 



The Best Old West EyeWear 

Reproduction 1800s eyeglasses to fit your lifestyle* 
Old West Style Blue Steel Oval Spectacles as seen 
in Cowboys&Indians Fall 2018 Fashion Feature: 
American Spirit* 

For Men and Women* Prices start at $139*95 

www*HistoricEyeWearCompanyxom 
(862) 812-4737 



Vintage Silver Kingman Rosary Necklace is made 
with nuggets from the Kingman mine and beautiful 
Our Father Sterling Silver vintage beads it is made 
necklace style with an adjustable Sterling silver 
chain so it can be worn as a necklace* 

Visit us at www*sylviamedinajewelryxom, 
smedma@cableone*net, (208) 520-8353 



PROMOTION 


GETAWAY 



You Can Be A Wrangler Too! 

Come stay with Hubbard s and live the life of a wrangler* Experience it all 
with daily cattle work, riding along the magnificent mountain ranges looking 
over into Yellowstone Park, and packing salt then delivering it to high 
mountain pastures* After all that* * * meet your fellow “wranglers” in the bar 
for a drink to reminisce about the day, dine on beef Wellington and tableside 
bananas foster, and then dive into your 600 thread count sheets to dream it 
all over again* Every day will be an adventure that you will remember forever* 

And finally, JUST WAIT UNTIL YOU SEE OUR BRAND NEW 
LODGE! Email today — nancy@hubbardsranch*com* hubbardsranchxom 


HUBBARD’S 6 QUARTER CIRCLE RANCH 


HUBBARD’S YELLOWSTONE LODGE - PARADISE VALLEY, MONTANA 



WWW.COWBOYSINDIANS.COM/SHOP 
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Cowboys & Indians: In your 

movie Blaze, you focus on the late 
Blaze Foley a relatively obscure yet 
enduringly influential Texas coun¬ 
try music singer-songwriter. What 
made you want to direct a movie 
about this particular artist? 


River Oaks Theatre, Houston 

Ethan Hawke 


he was great.” And that’s even lower 
on the totem pole. So, from that 
moment on, I had no trust in the 
profession of acting. I got really 
interested in writing. And I got really 
interested in the idea of directing.... 
I directed my first short when I was about 20. And I learned 


Ethan Hawke: When I was young, after I started getting right then to apologize. I was really interested in the team aspect 


cast in movies, my stepfather got a new motorcycle and went to 
Nashville, because he’d always dreamed of being a songwriter. 
But he never made it. And he struggled very much with depres¬ 
sion. And whenever success came to me, I would think about 
him and how much he taught me about art, and how much he 


of filmmaking from the get-go. For actors that start directing 
later in life, maybe it’s more difficult. 

C&l: In the past two years, you’ve written Indeh, a graphic novel 
about the Apache Wars; signed on to star in a Broadway revival 
of Sam Shepard’s True West; picked up a passel of awards for 


wanted to be an artist. I mean, he lost everything for that dream of your excellent performance in Paul Schrader’s First Reformed; direct- 

being a songwriter in Nashville, while I was getting cast in Reality ed and co-written Blaze; and acted in eight other movies. Nine 

Bites and getting paid lots of money to act. So that informed me. movies, really, if you count your cameo in Blaze. If you’re trying 

And when I heard the story of Blaze Foley, I thought about my to make the rest of us feel like slackers, you’re doing a great job. 

own perceived success, and how it juxtaposed with so many artists Ethan: [Laughs.] What can I say? I’m an extremely restless per- 
who are met with indifference and hostility because of the luck of son. But I started feeling better about it after I read The Tao of Willie, 

some weird dice. Maybe it was a reflection or a residue of guilt. a book by Willie Nelson. In it, he talks about how his friends and 

That’s the negative way of looking at it. But I prefer to think of his agents and his managers get mad at him because all he does 

Blaze as an expression of love and wondering and respect for all is play and record music. And they keep saying, “It’s gotta be 

the people who I’ve seen who didn’t have the easy path that Dead packaged right.” And he says: “I recorded too much music, and so 

Poets Society created for me. they’re mad at me. But it’s all I know how to do. And I 

C&l: Early in your career, you costarred with the _ just have to do it.” That’s what he wants to do, 


great Austrian actor Klaus Maria Brandauer in 
White Fang. After he directed his first movie, 
he stated that he wanted to write a letter 
of apology to every director he’d ever 
worked with. Blaze isn’t your first rodeo. 

Do you ever find yourself thinking, 

Oh, man, I wish I had been more con¬ 
siderate of directors in the past when I 
worked with them. 

Ethan: [L aughs.] I totally hear every¬ 
thing that you’re saying. But here’s 
the thing: I did my first movie when 
I was 13. Some other kid down the 
street from me went on big casting 
calls in New York. So I did it, and I 
got cast in this movie Explorers. And 
for about six months—I thought I was 
really fabulous. Everybody in my school was 
like, “He’s gonna be the next Henry Thomas.” 
And in my little 13-year-old’s head, I became 
important. Then the movie was a huge bomb and 
I became the subject of ridicule in the class. 

C&l: Yikes. 

Ethan: Yeah, it was even worse than 
being a loser. It was like, “You’re a 
loser who, last semester, thought 


right? And that made me feel a lot better 
because, really, I just like to create. I love 
to do it. 

C&l: You cast Ben Dickey, a musician 
who’d never acted before, as Blaze 
Foley. That gamble certainly paid off. 
And now you’ll soon be seen as 
costars in The Kid, a western starring 
Dane DeHaan as Billy the Kid. 
Ethan: [W]hen I was making 
Blaze, the guy I asked to teach Ben 
acting was my favorite acting teach¬ 
er, Vincent D’Onofrio. He did this 
little whammy on Ben, like he’s done 
whammies on me before. He’s kind 
of a wizard when it comes to working 
with people like that. So later, I showed 
[Vincent] the first cut of Blaze, and 
said, “OK, how did we do?” And he 
said, “I want to cast Ben Dickey 
in a movie.” He was getting 
ready to direct The Kid, 
so he cast Ben 
as my deputy 
and me as Pat 
Garrett. 
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